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TZ Students learn faster 





& Students learn more thoroughly 


LL OPERATING FEATURES are right before 
A the students’ eyes. Hand travel is reduced 
to a minimum. Students can see what they’re 
doing ... and why! 


With Underwood’s exclusive combination of 
“See-Set” Margins and Scales, every basic type- 
writing function is easily performed . . . there- 
fore, easily understood. 


In addition, Rhythm Touch . . . another 
Underwood exclusive ... helps students develop 
professional speed and technique right from the 
beginning. For Rhythm Touch is a new typing 
concept... resulting from an accurate, perfectly- 
balanced keyboard. Fingers swing naturally 








into a fast, accurate, even tempo, because 1 
every key responds instantly, eagerly. TIPS ON TEACHING 
Asa result, your job is not only easier; it’s by George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World’s Champion Typist 


Teachers and students always are interested in 
learning about methods of training used by pro- 


more satisfying. Not only do your students 
learn faster; they learn more thoroughly. 





Be sure you see this new easy-to-teach-on fessional typists to raise their records. This is 
Und + A Cidhe oe i : the first of a series of panel discussions. 

nderwood. Cali your local representative Occasionally it is helpful and necessary to do some slow, rhythmic 
today and arrange for a demonstration. typing to develop the very important habit of tapping the keys with 


continuity. This aids in eliminating costly loss of time. Writing 
with continuity must not be confused with metronomic rhythm. 
The latter requires perfect regularity of timing between strokes 
Underwood Corporation oot TAN ae whereas the former indicates a degree of regular timing with slight 
variations of tempo. A regularly scheduled period of about ten min- 
utes a day, or every other day, set aside for rhythmic typing will 
surely pay dividends in acquiring better results. By the same token, 
occasional speed trial periods are just as essential but this point will 
be discussed in a future panel. 
If you have a specific problem, write to me and I will discuss in a 
future panel the typing problems that are experienced by a majority 
of teachers. 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16,N.Y. 
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Gutstanding Foaturos of the 


Magic Angle 
Jypowritern Desk 


¢ Increases efficiency, typing speed and accuracy. 
¢ More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


¢ Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer 
than with commonly used 26-inch desks. 


« Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
30 inches. 


¢ Gives a business-office atmosphere fo the classroom. 


* Only typewriter is raised or lowered; desk remains 
uniform. 


Research has shown that 70% of typing students, using 
normal classroom desks, are handicapped by the fact that their 
typewriters are too high or too low. Studies by training officers 
in the Federal Government reveal that the magic angle (30°) 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. 
This problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each 
student, has now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable 
typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30%, 
who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70%, 
who do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improve- 
ment in general classroom work is immediate. With the stu- 
dent's arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to. the key- 
board, there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Reports from many schools attest to the fact that these 
advance-type desks eliminate the long-standing problem of 
poor posture caused by desks that are too high or too low for 
the student. A simple, patented device, located below the 
"well" as shown in the illustrations, enables the student easily 
to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches 
from the floor. 


Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me 
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DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
36" long. 

Shipped assembled. 





Hartnett typing desks are made in five 
models. For departments with limited 
budgets, there is a typing table equipped 
with the patented adjusting device. Two of 
the models are pictured here. Each model is 
sturdily built of lifelong-lasting white oak to 
withstand constant classroom use. Units, 
wherever shipped "knocked down" to reduce 


shipping costs, are easily assembled. 





Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34” long. 
Shipped disassembled. 


HAMMOND DESK GO. 


5248. HOHMAN AVE, @ HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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STANDARDS 


Audits and Examinations = ,o.ners 


The primary objective of this authoritative book is to provi 

training in the techniques and practice of auditing. The theors 
of accounting is treated briefly, as needed. Thirty-eight illvs- 
trations serve to clarify the text matter. 581 pages 


Three books by ‘“ 
Christian Oehler, C.P.A. Cases and Problems in 


Professor of Accounting Audits and Examinations 


Fordham University 
Planned to accompany Audits and Examinations, this book may 


also be used with any other textbook or independently. It pro- 
vides the student with a wealth of practice material. 543 pages 
Instructor’s Manual 


Short Case in Auditing 


This case requires the student to prepare a complete set of 
working papers and an audit report. 80 pages. Instructor’s Manual 














Economics 
of Investment 
William Withers 


Jacob O. Kamm Associate Professor of Economics 


Professor of Economics and Director Queens College 
School of Commerce, Baldwin-Wallace College 


Public Finance 


This up-to-date and unbiased text presents 
the conflicting issues which have arisen from 
the increasing encroachment of public finance 
on private enterprise. Problems are viewed 
in their historical setting. 498 »vages 


This dynamic new text gives a comprehensive 
treatment of material around which an individ- 
ual can build a successful investment program. 

The presentation is simple, concise, and clear. 























Elementary Economics 


Here is a text that demonstrates the importance of economic 
Two books by principles for every student. There is an abundance of illustra- 
Leland J. Gordon tive factual data, much of which is original and new. 608 pages 


Chairman of the 
Department of Economics Economics for Consumers cag 


Denison Universi 
sett The distinctive feature of this widely used book is that it works 
through established economic principles always from the con- 
sumer point of view. The central theme is consumer welfare. 
663 pages 
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In offices everywhere the trend is to constantly 
increasing use of the Royal Electric, because it not only 
delivers letters of sparkling clarity, fast and econom- 
ically, but it also can supply as many as 20 carbon copies 
in heavy-duty work. 

So—to widen your students’ ability to get better jobs, 
you will want to offer more and more instruction on 
this superior business tool. 

The Royal Electric is standard in all respects—with 
power added. The controls are in the same place as on 
the Standard Royal. The keyboard, in position of char- 
acters and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 

Because it operates so easily, the Royal Electric is a 
source of satisfaction to operators. It increases their 
morale. 


STANDARD Q YA. ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and ‘‘Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Are you preparing your students for 


the trend to Electric Typewriters? 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with the 
Standard Royal. A Royal exclusive. 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple—thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal 
exclusive! 

As an educator in touch with the times, you will 
surely want to consider increasing instruction on the 
Royal Electric. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. A? 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the Royal Electric. 


NAME 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


By Herbert A. Tonne 
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STIMULATING 
BUSINESS 
TEAC HER 
MEETINGS 


The traditional teachers’ meeting in many cases has degenerated to a process wherein business 
teachers take in each other’s washing. There was an excessive repetition of the obvious—each 
speaker telling the others what they already knew, being polite and listening to the others repeat 
the same generalizations. Worse yet has been the variant of having some poorly informed busi- 
ness man with half-baked gripes dish out his complaints about the high cost of office help. 

It is a delight therefore to note several evidences of more participation among the convention 
goers, recognition of more people, more dramatization, more visualization, and more actual 
lesson-demonstration. No pretense is made that the cases given below are extremely new; they 
were, however, splendid evidences of a desire to reach more people and, in every case, showed the 
results of careful planning. 

First: The National Association of Business Teacher Training Institutions in its recent meeting 
at Atlantic City used a scheme of “buzz” sessions. Eight or ten panels dealing with various 
phases of business teacher training were organized and something short of a dozen teacher 
trainers participated in each panel. Those whose names were not listed participated anyway. By 
this simple process, practically every person present became an active participant instead of a mere 
listener. Those who were less forward nevertheless had an opportunity to express themselves. A 
representative of each panel gave a summary ina general meeting. Possibly it would ‘have been 
even more effective to have had one representative from each panel serve as a participant in an 
integrating panel to show how the various facets discussed related to each other. 

There is no reason why this same process could not be undertaken with conventions composed 
of several hundred teachers. Why not poll every member of the organization to find out whether 
he will be present and then invite him to be a member of a panel—print his name on the program. 
We all like to see our names in print and it gives us a sense of responsibility for participation 
that we otherwise might not have. 

Second: A variant on this procedure was used by the National Business Education League in 
a meeting held in Philadelphia just before the convention of the Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation under the direction of Irene C. Hypps. About thirty-five people participated. 

It was frankly a meeting held for the creation of ideas. For the first few minutes, there was 
some confusion in thinking. Then as various ideas were injected a pattern of suggestions de- 
veloped. And finally a group consensus was created which gave every member of the group a 
feeling of accomplishment. This type of program requires shrewd chairmanship and a desire 
on the part of the group to work toward a “next step.” Certainly, there are several, if not many 
issues, confronting business teachers which need clarification and which would profit by the tech- 
nique used by the National Business Education League. 

Third: One of the most enthusiastic meetings at the recent Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention was that held by the student-teacher group. It was anything but sedate. Ques- 
tions and challenges were sharp but considerate. This program, organized by Estelle Popham, is 
good evidence of the fact that prospective teachers can and should participate in meetings of busi- 
ness teachers. 

Fourth: Splendid use has been made of dramatization at meetings of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, the National Business Teachers Association, and possibly elsewhere. 
Dramatization always involves oversimplification. The points that are to be high-lighted must be 
presented in unconditional form and the weaknesses exaggerated. . Nevertheless, if the audience 
will get into the spirit of the program, such dramatization can serve as a healthy basis for fur- 
ther discussion. Some observers of these dramatizations felt that if there could have been a chal- 
lenging panel discussion of the implications and of the oversimplifications of the dramatizations, 
the message would have been even more complete. 

Fifth: In many recent conventions, the best films produced in the last year have been showed. 
Again, the value of such a presentation could be enhanced if there were a critique committee pro- 
vided so that there could be some discussion of the values of the films and their place in the class- 
room. 

Sixth: Periodically, in an attempt at getting closer to the classroom, teachers have provided 
demonstration lessons. Sometimes they are worth while; often they are of little value because 
there is a small group of students out of their natural environment somewhat frightened, often 
taught by a teacher whom they do not know, and almost always with hopelessly inadequate time. Why 
not a demonstration lesson taught to the members of the convention on some topic with which they 
are not familiar but which nevertheless would have some real meaning to them. For example, 
a lesson on the law of evidence, or a lesson on recent changes in taxation, or, in the field of ac- 
counting, a lesson on the recent changes in the presentation of financial statements. Such lessons 
serve as splendid bases for the evaluation of teaching and can be used by the participants as ef- 
fective means of improving their own instruction. 

Seventh: In recent years, the custom has developed of having the various publishing houses 
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In the research laboratories of hospitals, 
clinics, and medical schools throughout 
our country, the lights burn late... as 
scientists constantly strive to halt 
humanity’s greatest enemy—CANCER. 


As the lights continue to burn, the hope 
for a cure grows brighter... here’s why: 
Cancer Research Is Paying Off 
Through research—which you have 
helped to support by donating to the 
American Cancer Society—medical 
science now has new weapons to combat 
this disease more effectively than ever: 


Drugs—t!.ere is evidence that a chemical 
treatment for cancer may be perfected. 
Certain drugs will prolong the lives of 
cancer victims... other promising com- 
pounds are being tested. 


Hormones—treatment with hormones, 
such as ACTH and Cortisone, has 
brought about dramatic, although tem- 
porary, effects in some types of cancer. 
Other hormones have helped control ad- 
vanced cancer of certain organs. 


X-rays—the development of more power- 
ful machines promises to make this form 
of treatment more effective. 
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Isotopes—radioactive chemicals are be- 
coming increasingly useful in treating 
certain rare forms of the disease. 


In addition, surgical technics have 
been improved so much that once hazard- 
ous operations can now be performed 
safely. And progress is being made in 
the development of tests to detect cancer 
in its earliest stages when the chances 
for cure are best. Research has made 


Help Science Help You... 


oul sa 
CANCER _ 
fo fue Wlaral Post Bice 


... your gift will reach your 


American Cancer Society Division 


Ce 


% 


these life-saving advances possible. But, 
as long as cancer continues to kill some 
210,000 men, women, and children in our 
country each year, we must keep the 
lights burning in the laboratories! Much 
more research needs to be done before 
cancer can be dealt the final blow! 


Your life—the life of everyone you 
know—is at stake. Give generously to 
the 1951 Cancer Crusade. 


Give To Conquer Cancer 


CANCER, 
care of Your Local Post Office 


Here is my contribution of $ 
to fight Cancer. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








In a previous statement I pointed out the failure of a survey committee of employers to come up 
with a decent employment standard for typists and stenographers. But to no purpose. The 
“standards” proposed are repeated in the latest issue of NOMA’s publication.’ _ 

Please note this additional discovery by the Committee: “Our studies have revealed that offices 
are crowded with half-trained, semi-skilled workers, and that present employee efficiency averages 
between 50 and 60 per cent. A serious situation. It means that we have twice the number of em- 
ployees we actually need and that we are paying these employees a full week’s salary for a half 
week’s work.” This column has hammered away on this point for years, but without effect. The 
Committee’s reporter goes on to say that ‘“‘office output (typing and stenographic) has not in- 
creased to any appreciable measure in the past twenty years.” Quite so. Nor will it increase in 
the next twenty if the Committee’s proposed standards are the best that can be produced. How do 
[ know? Because those standards are almost wholly unrealistic in terms of office production. 
Here they are for beginners in 1951: ““Typing—40 wpm, straight copy for 10 minutes with 5 errors 
or less ;” Shorthand—80 wpm, presumably for five minutes, but no time is stated. Incidentally, 
this latter standard is in terms of ‘‘5-stroke words .... . because it is most comprehensible to 
most people,” not because it is necessarily sound. ie 

Continuing, the transcription standard comes next. It is “30 wpm on unfamiliar material for 
ten minutes, of mailable quality.””. Whose material? Notes taken in dictation by the transcriber, 
or those in a book? 

There is no need to repeat previous comment on such standards, except to say that they repre- 
sent no gain over present practice either in terms of character of testing or quantity of produc- 
tion. 

Does this Committee know that the graduation standards set by the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools are higher than its (the committee’s) “beginning job standards?” Or 
that those of every other association in this field for the past twenty years have been higher? Or 
that a recent study of the graduation requirements of a large list of business schools revealed not 
one as low as the Committee’s recommendation for 1950, 1951, 1952? These being the facts, how 
can this recommendation improve the situation? This is not to defend the other standards re- 
ferred to. Far from it. They too are but basic skill standards, not office production standards. 
As might be expected, in spite of their superiority over the Committee’s “Requirements” our 
offices allegedly are filled with “office employees (whose) efficiency averages between 50 and 60 
per cent.” Will lower standards of the same kind improve the situation? Obviously, No. 

The article referred to goes on to say that ‘with schools training toward NOMA’s Job Stand- 
ards, and with office managers requesting them, the transition from school to office will be consid- 
erably simplified—our future office employees more capable.” Now I ask you school people this: 
Have you graduated anyone in recent years who couldn’t type 450 words of straight copy in ten 





le. But, minutes with not more than five errors? Or, have you graduated anyone who couldn’t take 400 
Il some words of dictation in five minutes, or 500 words at the rate of 80? Is the 1953 goal of 100 wpm 
in our any advance over your present standard ? 

ep the Also | ask you this: Is ability to type 450 words of straight copy in ten minutes proof that one 
! Much can turn out usably even an hour’s work of office typing (not straight copy)? Is ability to take 
before 80 wpm of classroom dictation for five minutes (and even transcribe it usably) proof of ability 

to take and get out usably an hour’s (or even a half hour’s) dictation on the job? 

1e you [f you answer “‘yes” to the above questions, why bother about the United Business Entrance 
isly to Tests that are NOMA sponsored? The Committee’s “Standards” and the UBE Tests have noth- 


ing in common. They can’t both be right. Yet employers are urged by the Committee to “re- 
member to specify these (its) requirements (standards) the next time (they) telephone a school 
for a job applicant.” That advice cannot refer to the 1953 or 1960 goals which the Committee 
has set up since they say “the next time you call.” And even the higher 1960 speed goals are no 
guaranty of ability to function satisfactorily on the job because they are but basic speed goals, not 
office job production goals. 

“Send employees not measuring up to NOMA’s beginning job standards to night school for 
additional training” is the Committee’s recommendation. What kind of training? Presumably 
drill to get a few more “words a minute,” not training and drill on real office jobs—cutting stencils, 
rough draft, specifications, addressing envelopes, typing on cards, fill-in typing, etc. 

I would like to ask one more question. Does any commercial teacher or employer know of any 
study or survey or more serious research that has shown a close correspondence between straight 
copy speed and office job production? One study, for example, showed a correlation of .33 be- 
tween scores by 360-odd students on a straight-copy test and scores on a production test. Can 
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Rhythm-add increases speeds 


an average of 41 per cent! 


Want better students better equipped for better jobs .. . 
students whose greater efficiency reflects increased credit on you? 


Teach them Rhythm-add, the amazing new technique developed by Monroe 
after years of research. Tests held recently in one prominent New York high 
school* proved that after only 10 hours instruction, students increased 
their adding speeds an average of forty-one per cent! This marked 
improvement remember, represented only the average. 

And all maintained highest standards of accuracy. 

Teachers eager to keep abreast of modern methods will want to know 
more about this new, easier, more effective Rhythm-add course. Ask your 
nearest Monroe representative for the facts. Or write the 
Educational Director, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. No obligation, naturally. P- 


*Name on request o 
7 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


EXPERTS 


ONLY 10 HOURS! 










Rhythm-add Copyright 1949 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Int 
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June E. Ayers 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


(4) many students of stenography 
] spire to enter the business world 
as a private secretary, They are dis- 
couraged and disappointed when 
they find themselves one of a large 
number of stenographers working 
in a stenographic section, while they 
see, With covetous eyes, the positions 
of private secretaries occupied by 
older and more experienced employ- 
ees. To counteract this discontent- 
which times results in 


many 


ment, 


A TEACHING UNIT 
FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS 


by 
and 


Dorothy H. Veon 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


most stenographic sections in the 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
Here, the employee, when he is first 
on his own in the business world, 
is under the helpful guidance of a 
supervisor who is trained to give him 
needed instructions and who has time 
to answer his questions. The new 
stenographer obviously has numerous 
questions he wants answered. By re- 
ceiving his initial training in this way 
and learning gradually to depend on 





Department of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


a failure to succeed because of dis- 
interest in work, greater emphasis 
should be placed in our high schools 
upon the work of the stenographer 
rather than the work of the secretary. 
The students should be fully aware 
of the fact, that, just as shorthand 
and typewriting are the first steps 
toward becoming a stenographer in 
the business world, so private secre- 
taries in large concerns have been 
advanced from their positions as 
stenographers in a stenographic sec- 
tion. The president of a bank, for 
instance, does not step into that posi- 
tion as soon as he finishes his courses 
in banking and _ finance. 


Government Employment 
Since many of our students enter 
employment in Washington in the 
Federal Government through a 
“stenographic section,” our high 
schools should acquaint them with 
the varied activities that transpire in 
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his own initiative, he will be better 
equipped and will have a_ greater 
chance of achieving success when the 
opportunity for a more responsible 
position develops. 

Not only is the stenographic sec- 
tion helpful in acquainting one with 
the procedures of the particular 
agency, but it is also the ideal spot 
for learning how to work with other 
people and how to make business con- 
facts. [ach assignment will present 
something new to the stenographer. 
This might be some interesting facts 
about the work of the agency, some 


additional knowledge on how the 
work progresses, or acquaintance 
with an interesting personality. If 


the student is prepared to look for 
all these things and feels that each 
job is a stepping stone to a_ better 
and more remunerative position, he 
will maintain the eagerness he has 
when he takes his first oath of of- 
fice. 





To set up a stenographic section 
to be used as a unit in second-year 
shorthand would be valuable in clari- 
fying the misconceptions of too many 
shorthand students. Supplies and 
references similar to those available 
to the working stenographer should 
be used, such as the Congressional 
Directory, dictionary, telephone book, 
and a secretary’s handbook for [ng- 
lish usage (or a specially prepared 
Stenographer’s Manual). If differ- 
ent colors of paper are not available 
for File Copy and Date File Copy, 
it would be well to have students 
mark their paper in some identifying 
way. They would also need telegraph 
forms, and a form for Office Memo- 
randa. These could probably be 
mimeographed forms. 

Before starting on this project, the 
teacher should acquaint the students 
with the operations of a stenographic 
section, calling their attention to some 
of the points mentioned above, and 
encourage them to become familiar 
with the various branches of the Fed- 
eral Government by making frequent 
use of the Congressional Directory. 

Suggested Activity Unit 

Outlined here are a few 
tions for possible jobs to be included 
in a manual set up as a stenographic 
section. (The teacher’s activities are 
shown in parentheses. ) 


sugges- 


To the student: 

As a new employee of the Fed- 
eral Transport System, an agency 
of the Federal Government, your 
first day will be spent in orientation 

getting acquainted with the general 
lay-out of the building, necessary 
regulations, such as hours of work, 
lunch facilities, the location of the 
emergency room, and any other 
special facilities, such as a library or 
credit union. The Employee Counsel- 
lor will give you information on 
recreation arrangements, and will be 
ready at all times to help you when 
you need guidance, assistance, or 
someone to discuss a problem with 
you. 

You will be supplied with a 
Stenographer’s Manual acquainting 
you with the procedures which have 
been adopted by the Federal Trans- 
port System. This manual will be 
helpful in bringing about greater 
uniformity in the preparation of let- 
ters, memoranda, and telegrams in 
the various divisions and _ offices. 
However, it should be stressed that 
superior workmanship in producing 
letters and other documents depends 
in large measure upon the pride 
which each person takes in his work. 

All stenographers and typists in 
the organization are requested to 
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study the manual carefully and to 
be guided by the instructions con- 
tained therein so that our communi- 
cations may reflect to the credit of 
this organization. It is recognized 
that in the field of composition there 
is room for wide differences of 
opinion as to the best rules to follow. 
However, in order that we may 
achieve uniformity in our corres- 
pondence, it will be appreciated if 
you will follow the manual closely. 

You are one of twelve stenog- 
raphers in a stenographic section. 
Your assignments will be given to 
you by your supervisor. Some of 
the work will be done in other of- 
fices, but, unless you are substituting 
for someone who is absent, you will 
go to the designated office to get 
your dictation, or instructions; then 
return to your own desk to do your 
work, Your supervisor will help 
you with any questions you may have, 
and your work should be submitted 
to her for approval, rather than giv- 
ing it directly to the person whose 
work you are doing. 

Job I—Mr. S. H. Bass, Supervisor 
of the Accounting Section, calls you 
in to take a letter to the Underwood 
Corporation, which he wants you to 
type in draft form first. Drafts are 
always written double spaced, with 
one carbon copy on onionskin paper. 
Submit the draft to Mr. Bass for 
possible changes before writing it in 
final form. Make a file copy and a 
date file. We always make a file 
copy and a date file copy unless other- 
Wise instructed. Refer to Plate TI, 
included in the manual, for your 
proper letter form. 

(Dictate letter, then make prede- 
termined changes, as well as correc- 
tions in transcription, spelling, and 
punctuation. Return letter to stu- 
dent to be typed in final form. This 
will give practice both ir transcrip- 
tion and in typing from rough draft.) 

Job II—Mr. R. M. Carlson, As- 
sistant Secretary, dictates a form let- 
ter which is:to be sent to the Direc- 
tors of all the field offices, as well 
as for distribution among members 
of the staff, and will, therefore, have 
to be stenciled. Type a draft first, 
and submit it to Mr. Carlson for ap- 
proval before cutting your stencil. 
There will be no inside address on 
the stencil as each one will be filled 
in individually. All form letters car- 
ry an F.T.A. number so they can 
be easily filed for future reference, 
or if duplicates are requested. Put 
the F.T.A. number three spaces from 
the top of the page and ten spaces in 
from the right margin. 


(Dictate letter and correct only the 
students’ errors on draft. Dictate 
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list of names and addresses of Direc- 
tors of Field Offices after stencil has 
been mimeographed and while the 
copies are drying. Ask students to 
keep these lists for future refer- 
ence. This would be a big order 
for one day, and it is suggested that 
the addressing of the letters, as well 
as the envelopes to accompany them, 
be completed the following day.) 

Job III—Mr. B. L. Meyers, Direc- 
tor of the Personnel Division, noti- 
fies your section that his secretary 
is ill today, and you are asked to 
substitute for her. You will need to 
keep an accurate record of all phone 
messages left for Mr. Meyers, or 
messages of persons who are in the 
office when he is out, or is not avail- 
able. 

Mr. Meyers attends a Board meet- 
ing which lasts for two hours, and 
the following telephone messages are 
left : 

(Dictate fictitious messages, giving 
time of the call first, then the name 
of caller, and message left. Have 
these transcribed. Ask students to 
arrange them in the order in which 
they would give them to Mr. Mey- 
ers. ) 

Job IV—Because of continued ill- 
ness of Mr. Meyers’ secretary, you 
are still taking her place. After a 
long telephone conversation with Mr. 
Brainard, the Personnel Director of 
the New York field office, Mr. Mey- 
ers dictates this memorandum to 
files regarding the telephone con- 
versation. You will need only one 
carbon—the Date File, as the original 
will be the File Copy. Refer to Plate 
IV for memorandum form, 

(Dictate rather long memorandum, 
and ask that it be typed in final form 
the first time. ) 

Job V—We have just received a 
letter from The White House re- 
garding some new travel regulations. 
Mr. Meyers wishes to distribute 
copies of them to members of the 
staff at a Board meeting. Make eight 
copies, all on thin paper. Put the 
word “Copv” across the center of 
the sheet. The initials of the dicta- 
tor and the stenographer should not 
appear on this copy. When you have 
finished, proofread the letter with 
your supervisor, or with someone 
designated by her. 

(Let students proofread with each 
other. This will help them to be 
alert in catching errors. ) 

Job VI—Mr. O. C. Hyde, Super- 
visor of the Publications Section, dic- 
tates a telegram to you to be sent 
to Mr. R. F. Fleming, Director of 
the San Francisco field office. He 
wants a carbon copy sent to Mr. 


Wyatt and Mr. Nelson. Note your 
telegram form on Plate III 0: the 
manual. 

Job VII—You are called to Mr, 
Carlson’s office to take a letter to 
Senator Lodge. Mr. Carlson tells 
you it is a formal letter, and he wants 
a carbon copy sent to Mr. Johnson, 
Refer to Plate II in the manuai for 
any questions on the form of a for- 
mal letter. 

(If students ask questions, suggest 
that they attempt to find the answers 
in the Congressional Directory or the 
secretarial handbook. ) 

Job VITII—Mtr. R. M. Leonard dic- 
tates an Air Mail letter to you, which 
is for Mr. Meyers signature. The 
letter is addressed to the field office 
in Chicago, but is for the attention 
of Mr. Howard M. Ellis. 

Job IX—Mr. H. I. Johnson’s secre- 
tary is absent for a few days, and 
you are substituting in her place. Mr. 
Johnson has two men in his office 
discussing a new regulation with him. 
He calls you in to take a report of 
their discussion, and after dictating 
the report, asks you to read it back 
to them for the approval of all be- 
fore it is typewritten. 

(Dictate report to students and 
have them read report back individu- 
ally. This is a good check of their 
rapid, oral reading ability, and of 
their reading voice.) 


In selecting the various jobs to be 
included in this unit, care should be 
taken to see that the jobs will not 
only stimulate the interest of the stu- 
dent, but will also give him training 
in the various types of assignments 
he will encounter in an actual work 
situation. 

The jobs should be arranged in or- 
der of increasing difficulty; they 
should include fewer and fewer in- 
structions. By the time the student 
reaches the last assignment he should 
be able to grasp the situation readily, 
know what is expected of him, and 
go ahead and complete the job with 
little, if any, assistance from the 
teacher. If he has any questions, 
he will know where to seek his own 
answers and will be gradually rely- 
ing more and more upon his own 
initiative. 

The student who completes a unit 
of this type will enter the business 
world knowing something about what 
is expected of a working stenog- 
rapher in the Government and with 
a feeling of confidence in his ability 
to handle satisfactorily assignments 
given to him. 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


by Monroe B. Scharff 


Cold Cathode Lighting Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


ANPOWER shortages among 

skilled labor groups, profes- 
sional occupations, and seasoned ex- 
ecutive talent is one of the critical 
problems of our times. Efficient and 
economic utilization of all currently 
available personnel for business, gov- 
ernment, and military assignments is 
vital. Personnel officers throughout 
the country are the management 
agents directly responsible for the 
recruitment, placement, training, and 
direction of the huge store of human 
energy backing up American indus- 
tries’ hand in the struggle to rebuild 
our national defenses. The manpower 
requirements of the cold war coupled 
with the already increasing respect 
for the personnel manager assures 
the place of this key member of our 
business management team. It is 
largely for these reasons that the 
student of industrial relations may 
look forward to a continuing demand 
for qualified and well-trained per- 
sonnel executives. 


Extremes of Preparation 

Personnel men active in business 
and industry today both with and 
without previous college training in 
personnel work differ widely in their 
evaluation of such training. Some 
subscribe to the school of ‘‘I came up 
the hard way.’ These men believe 
that the only training adequate to 
qualify for the position of personnel 
director is that of hard work and a 
variety of experience with other 
phases of business administration. 
This implies a knowledge of the 
financial, sales, and manufacturing 
operations of a business. Other men 
with formal college backgrounds and 
greater professional training feel and 
hope that the personnel man will be- 
come a specialist, a social scientist, a 
sociologist, an anthropologist, a psy- 
chologist—a man who will be able to 
predict personnel performance on a 
job through his understanding of the 
psychology of the individual and 
through use of newly developed tools. 
These are the extremes. 

Actually both are right to a degree. 
I go along with the school of practical 
experience to the following extent: 
when contract negotiations break 
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down, when men have to be per- 
suaded to go back to work in the face 
of a bitter work stoppage, when ave- 
nues of cooperation are sought in 
“bread and butter’ sessions between 
employer and union, no amount of 
previous study, assimilated conditions 
in college classrooms or scientific 
instruments can ever serve as a sub- 
stitute for human understanding, tact, 
kindness, faith, humor, and patience. 
Such things are acquired through the 
accumulation of practical experience. 


Awareness of Human and Social Values 


On the other hand, the realistic 
business world assumes that a candi- 
date looking toward a future person- 
nel management career is aware of 
certain general considerations. It 
takes for granted that a candidate is 
well grounded in the basic social 
sciences, that he is familiar with the 
history of trade unionism, union 
organization, motivation for union 
membership and the philosophy of 
labor economics. It is also assumed 
that he understands the relationship 
between worker and employer and 
that he has studied how this has be- 
come part of our industrial life more 
quickly than we have learned how to 
handle it. For surely one hundred 
years ago there was no such relation- 
ship—that is, of any major extent. 
This represents a whole new set of 
human relations for which in the past 
there has been absolutely no tech- 
nique. This development thus leads 
the student to serious investigation of 
the human factor. These and four 
years of other deliberations are some 
of the general topics that a personnel 
man is supposed to have learned 
about in college. 

We must continue to develop our 
intellectual resources and to pursue 
the study of the “human” and “so- 
cial” problems of our “industrial civ- 
ilization.”* Most business people 
recognize the merits of such general 
theoretical backgrounds. They look, 
however, with a colder eye for the 
precise skills and abilities that can 


* Elton Mayo, ‘‘The Social Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization’—Harvard University Press. 
“The Human Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion’”—-Harvard University Press. 





Personnel officers throughout the country 

are the management agents directly respon- 

sible for the recruitment, placement, train- 

ing and direction of the huge store of 

human energy backing up American indus- 

tries’ hand in the struggle to rebuild our 
national defenses.’ 


readily be applied to practical prob- 
lems. The complicated nature of 
modern business routine requires a 
greater amount of up-to-the-minute 
“know-how.” In the personnel field 
we are often committed to the endless 
work of “fighting fires” which leaves 
little time for contemplation and 
thorough removal of the causes of 
trouble. The new personnel manager 
will have to be more than a socially 
aware young man who decries the 
“deplorable state of our industrial 
relations.” He will be expected to 
supply the down-to-earth knowledge 
that backs up his ideals. 

With this in mind the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company magazine 
Business Week recently conducted a 
survey among a group of “thirty- 
eight business executives whose pri- 
mary responsibility is labor relations 
and who rate among the top men in 
their field in America.” Business 
Week of August 12, 1950 wanted to 
find out ‘““Who’s A Labor Relations 
Man?” The general conclusion drawn 
from this survey was that “The in- 
dustrial relations executive is usually 
a student of economics, with an in- 
terest in psychology. He wants his 
successor to have academic training, 
factory experience—and outside in- 
terests.” 


Personnel Problems of Importance 

Let us consider, in view of the 
above, a few areas for the most 
effective study of personnel manage- 
ment at undergraduate and graduate 
college levels 
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Wages and hours come to mind 
first. There is probably nothing more 
important, either in large or small 
business, than budgeting and con- 
trolling personnel requirements and 
costs. What job is a man perform- 
ing? Is his pay in proportion to the 
requirements of the job? What hours 
are involved? Inaccurate accounting 
of estimated labor costs, direct, in- 
direct or overtime reports to payroll 
and so on can make the difference 
between profit and loss, between mak- 
ing or breaking an organization. 
There is nothing romantic or indefi- 
nite about this phase of personnel 
management. It has strictly to do with 
the financial solvency of a business 
and its ability to pay. 

To continue, job evaluation and 
merit rating are equally important. 
Many industrial plants require merit 
rating systems removing supervisory 
opinion from the accurate analysis 
and appraisal of an employee’s ability. 
Organizing an_ efficient employee 
merit rating and job evaluation pro- 
gram is a big job. It can best be 
accomplished by a man who has a 
good business head as well as an 
interest in people! In line with this, 
although a personnel man is not an 
engineer, it would be well to learn 
how to make a time study. Only time 
studies can provide the detailed an- 
alysis of every movement, every de- 
tail involved in the doing of a job in 
all of its ramifications. It is on such 
information that piece - rates and 
incentive systems are installed. In- 
correct piece-rates can go as far as 
arbitration. They can price a manu- 
facturer out of his market and can 
cause irreparable damage to employee 
morale. Piece-rates offering an em- 
ployee greater earnings and a com- 
pany more production are based on 
hard cold facts. This requires specific 
statistical skills. Nothing romantic 
about this either! 

The young personnel man growing 
up today can best help himself and 
contribute to the future productivity 
of the personnel program he hopes 
to serve if he learns to recognize dol- 
lars and cents problems. Yi he can 
walk into a production department 
running over its weekly cost budget 
and know what to look for in terms 
of uneconomic personnel operation 
and present the facts together with 
his recommendations of how the op- 
eration may be improved cost-wise— - 
then he’s got something. This takes 
an attitude and approach not common 
to all personnel people. 

For example, take the case of the 
eager new personnel man who sold 
his management on the idea of setting 
up a training program for a certain 
skilled labor group. The idea being 
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to take experienced piece-workers and 
use them individually as teachers to 
train new unskilled trainee learners 
on the job. 

“It won’t cost much,” he promised, 
‘Just about 90c an hour for. the eight 
learners we'll hire each week.” The 
program went along nicely until pro- 
duction and cost figures started going 
haywire in the department. What 
happened was the learners were 
working at 90c an hour but their 
instructors, top piece-rate earners, 
were receiving their average hourly 
earnings on time work for teaching 
while doing almost no production 
work! Nobody thought of telling the 
teachers that they would have to pro- 
duce at a certain level and instruct at 
the same time. Obviously you can’t 
teach all the time. The learner has 
to practice and work on his own. 
While this was going on the old 
timers who were teaching just stood 
around and raked in the easy money. 
One immediate solution to such a 
problem would be to use one experi- 
enced worker full time as a teacher 
with a group of eight, thus freeing 
the other seven teachers for their 
regular full time production work. 

experience eventually will improve 
the sharpness of judgment and only 
years-of familiarity in dealing with 
personnel problems can qualify the 


newcomer as an expert on these 
matters. 
Finally, one more thought. Great 


strides have been made in the field 
of scientific personnel selection in 
terms of pre-determining physical 
dexterity and mental capacity, per- 
sonality, sales potential and so on. 
The personnel man should feel free 
to be able to use the tools at his dis- 
posal to reduce the elements of risk 
and chance in present day employ- 
ment. Industry makes tremendous 
investments in the hiring and training 
of new people in all categories every 
vear. Skillful interviewing, the abilitv 
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to obtain reliable facts and pert nent 
information from an employe:, be 
he an unskilled laborer or exec itive 
candidate, plus psychological apt tude 
testing are the personnel sele tion 
controls by which loss from itial 


hiring and placement mistakes 
be reduced. 

More and more top organiza ions 
are awakening to the value of such 
tools and are expecting their person- 
nel staffs to master skills of inter- 
viewing and testing. This includes 
the amassing of test results for sta- 
tistical scoring and validation over 
extended periods of time, for the 
purpose of plotting trends and rela- 
tionships between interviews, {ests 
and job performance ratings. 

In conclusion, with reference to my 
previous comments on the complicated 
nature of the employment picture, it 
is extremely necessary that the new 
personnel man be familiar with all 
pertinent state and federal labor laws, 
pensions and social security trends— 
government and labor, health insur- 
ance, workman’s compensation and 
all other provisions affecting and gov- 
erning the individual working man in 
his job other than that which might 
be considered the intangible feelings 
of well-being and happiness. 

There is no question but that the 
individual graduate who has special 
knowledge in the above and _ other 
areas too numerous to include here 


may 


has a far better chance of gaining first. 


job employment in the industrial re- 
lations field. This is true regardless 
of whether his interest in personnel 
lies in labor relations, selection meth- 
ods, training, arbitration, collective 
bargaining, labor law, or what-have- 
you. It is a sure bet, however, that 
with tough new business problems 
coming up, personnel managers are 
going to have to be able to do more 
than walk up to a worker saying 
“How are you, fella? Got any prob- 
lems ?” 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 


Miss Linda Sedenberg, Dakota Community High School, Dakota, Illinois. 


How can we make 


typing 


more interesting to beginners? 
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ADVENTURE IN 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


by Greta LaFollette Larson 


Kinman Business University 
Spokane, Washington 


HIEN our employment manager 
returned from lunch, she was 
not too surprised to see Dorothy X, 
the “bad penny” student, back again, 
released from her current position. 
Strange that this girl, proud of her 
straight A’s throughout her business 
training, excellent and quick at short- 
hand, typing, and machines, could be 
without a job, when the newspapers 
were pleading for secretaries. 
This had been her eighth position 
in two years—no point, then, in send- 
ing her out on another interview un- 


She smiled at hearing praise in- 
stead of criticism, so we were off to 
a good start. Little by little we dis- 
cussed the reasons for her failure, 
and we laid down certain rules for 
living, which we gaily titled “My 
Day.” One by one her objectionable 
traits were discussed; I emphasized 
the absolute importance of the daily 
bath, a good deodorant, and clean, 
well-groomed hair. I told her where 
she could have her teeth cleaned on 
her “medical aid’; advocated a trip 
to the doctor to check for sinus dif- 











Grand Finale—The Human 


Luncheon 


Relations 


Mrs. Larson seated at table, center 


til inquiries from teachers and em- 
plovers revealed the reason for her 
failure. 

Confidential reports showed that 
this highly trained girl had an un- 
friendly, belligerent nature, was tact- 
less and uncooperative in her atti- 
tude, and had offended with sloppy 
dress, body odors, ill-kept nails, and 
an unpleasant breath. 

All this came in on her report. The 
employment manager asked herself, 
“How could an intelligent girl be so 
lacking in observation and desire for 
approval that she could ruin her busi- 
ness career so recklessly?’ No one 
wanted to discuss such an unfriendly 
report with the girl, certainly not the 
employment manager. Dorothy was 
definitely a Human Relations prob- 
lem, and as such it fell to my lot to 
talk with her. 

Just how does one go about such 
an unpleasant conference? Steeling 
myself for the ordeal, I first applied 
Dale Carnegie’s rule, “Begin in a 
friendly way,” commenting upon her 
excellence in my classes, and what a 
rare ability she had if she would 
make the most of it. 
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ficulties that might be causing the 
unpleasant breath; suggested a defi- 
nite treatment for oily skin; dis- 
cussed right makeup and how to ap- 
ply it; made an appointment to have 
her shaggy hair trimmed and an “end 
curl” applied ; explained that she had 
graduated from bobby sox and saddle 
oxfords; discussed right colors for 
her, advising the discarding of cer- 
tain ill-fitting, inappropriate clothes ; 
gave her a little manicure set, and 
made an appointment with a friend 
for a real manicure to start the girl 
on the trail to good grooming. 

Then we talked of personality. “Do 
you know why they say you do not 
cooperate? Wouldn’t you like to 
make friends on your next job? 
Let us list a few ideas you can try, 
and let us see how successful you 
are in making friends.” 

It was then recommended that she 
take a month in which to literally 
“make herself over” before she went 
out as a brand new person, just start- 
ing on her very first job. 

During the probational period she 
visited with me on three occasions ; 
I had the privilege of helping her 


choose a fall business suit and a 
few interesting accessories. She also 
reported the day she had visited the 
dentist and the doctor, and they had 
started her on the way to bright, 
clean teeth and a pleasant breath. A 
month later we were proud of the 
girl who went out on an interview 
that has led to real opportunity for 
her. A smart appearance had bols- 
tered her ego, improved her per- 
sonality, and has won many new 
friends for her. 

Much of this expense, loss of 
salary, loss to employers, and her 
own personal suffering could have 
been saved by her enrollment in a 
Human Relations class. 


Fundamentals of Course 

If personality defects account for 
85 per cent of all failures on the 
job, then it is time for business 
schools, high schools, and colleges to 
require that each student be enrolled 
in this course at some time during his 
period of instruction. 

It is an unhappy fact that humanity 
is quick to see the fault in his fellow 
men, but exceedingly blind in recog- 
nizing his own shortcomings. Realiz- 
ing that truth, it is well that the 
appointed instructor do a little self- 
examination of his own. One can’t 
teach human relations unless he, him- 
self, is a good example before them 
—in cleanliness, in character, in 
dress, and most of all, in self-control. 

It isn’t easy to be a Human Rela- 
tions instructor. One feels that not 
only students but other instructors 
are watching his table manners, his 
clothes, his walk, his language, and 
his moral standards. “Let your con- 
science be your guide,” if taken seri- 
ously, is an exceedingly helpful 
maxim. 

What to teach becomes the second 
problem. No matter how fine the 
instructor, some sort of springboard 
or starting point is needed. We have 
adopted Newton’s How To Improve 
Your Personality as the students’ 
handbook; our rules for living are 
the thirty rules laid down by Dale 
Carnegie ; our arguments on etiquette 
are settled by ever ready volumes of 
Emily Post’s or Marjorie Wilson’s 
Etiquette. 

For the first week, we learn class- 
mates’ names, how to spell and pro- 
nounce them correctly—here, the 
rules on memory are introduced— 
and, as a climax, a written test on 
names provides the first recorded 
grade in Human Relations. 

How are you at introducing? The 
students are no better. Several typi- 
cal introductions are cited, ranging 
from “‘boy-to-girl” to “Mrs. Travel- 
ler-to-Queen Elizabeth’; proper in- 
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troductions at parties; self-introduc- 
tions on the phone or to a potential 
employer; proper introduction of a 
speaker—all form part of this infor- 
mation and student practice required. 
Receiving lines are formed, also, and 
such introductions are practiced. 

Positions in business often call for 
speaking ability—for committee re- 
ports, persuading the personnel of 
your concern, presenting gifts and 
honors, or acting as guest speaker. 

An open discussion on the obvious 
signs of nervousness — trembling 
lips, perspiration, quavering voice, 
so-called knocking knees, loss of 
memory—makes the student realize 
that these are common signs to be 
eliminated one by one. Always, we 
remind the student of a sympathetic 
audience, and advise him to choose 
subjects in which he is truly in- 
terested and then to gather more in- 
formation than he could possibly give 
in the time allotted. 

Discussing a Carnegie rule is an 
excellent opening talk. Let the stu- 
dent show how vital that rule can be 
in business and in daily living. Later 
each chooses an industrialist, or a 
statesman, and gives his biography 
with emphasis on his ability to get 
along with his fellowmen. 


Spice Program with Varied Activities 


For a break in the seriousness, we 
divide the class into four groups— 
often as to home states if it makes 
an approximately equal division. Each 
group puts on a skit demonstrating 
a field of etiquette—manners in the 
theater, the bus, the classroom, the 
home, or the office. With quick- 
change costuming, simple props, and 
original dialogue, right and wrong 
attitudes are presented in a lively, 
hilarious manner which does more 
teaching than several dry lectures. 
The instructor can easily observe how 
each student cooperates in a group, 
often an “eye-opener” on personality. 

Late in the course I place the name 
of each student on the back of a typ- 
ing sheet and then hand them out to 
all in the class, making sure that each 
has someone else’s name. They are 
given ten minutes in which to write 
a personal letter to that student ; try- 
ing to give that person named the 
writer’s impression of him; compli- 
menting where praise is due; sug- 
gesting all the ideas possible for im- 
provement in dress, in mannerisms, 
in language, and in general attitude. 
Desire for kindness and tact in these 
letters is stressed, so I have yet to 
hear of an unhappy result from the 
idea. Letters are folded and brought 
to me for shuffling and redistribu- 
tion, and a few moments is given for 
reading and serious contemplation. 
Many students have publicly ex- 
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pressed thanks to an unknown friend 
for the very thoughtful suggestions 
provided. It is one of our few oppor- 
tunities to “better” defective per- 
sonalities, and each student accepts 
it as a privilege and a responsibility. 

A list of true-false questions of 
every-day etiquette provides discus- 
sion and offers an opportunity to 
learn—a questionnaire that covers all 
information from “when a gentleman 
should stand,” to ‘whether the man 
or the woman alights from the bus 
first.” The instructor can best plan 
this test by a quiet evening with 
Emily Post or Marjorie Wilson. 

I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of the instructor’s keeping 
in mind that all this factual informa- 
tion must be interwoven with talks on 
ethics in business and private life— 
not that the instructor give evidence 
of “preaching” but rather that he 
sprinkle his talks with examples of 
honesty, courtesy, cheerfulness, and 
right attitudes toward employer and 
fellow employees. Make high moral 
standards the expected characteristic, 
and any other attitude far below the 
standards of a business person. In 
a business school we have very little 
opportunity for cultural talks, and I 
have been amazed at the earnestness 
shown in these discussions. 

Dining etiquette is turned into fun 
with true-false tests. Some rules have 
been forgotten, others never learned, 
so we “save face” by remarking that 
almost everyone forgets rules and 
needs to be reminded. I also set a 
model table—first set formally, then 
informally, with silver, glassware. 
and serving plates. We have one 
student serve, one appear to eat. We 
demonstrate the proper position for 
the host, hostess, guest of honor, ete. 
Everything from “The proper use of 
a napkin,” to “what to do if a lady 
stops by a table at which a couple 
is eating,” is discussed. 


Climax 


Our Human Relations luncheon, 
which is held the last week of class, 
is a greatly anticipated affair. Eight 





favorite speakers are chosen from: the 
class to entertain us; a Master or 
Mistress of Ceremonies is elected; 
eight students are chosen to iitro- 
duce the speakers; a committee pre- 
pares favors and table decorations; 
an outside guest is invited and asked 
for a very brief message to the stu- 
dents. Someone sings or plays on 
the piano. Correct dress is discussed 
previously and information is given 
on when to be seated, when to start 
eating, how much to tip, when to rise 
at the close of the meal. 

The students complain of “butter- 
flies” in their stomachs, but after the 
food is served and the talks start, 
conversations begin to flow, and they 
appear to be truly enjoying the atfair. 
We often add to the fun by provid- 
ing jokes, within the favors, ready 
for each to read to the group, and at 
special holidays we close with a bit 
of group singing. 

I require but two written papers— 
one, a theme on “What I Gained 
from Human Relations”; and _ the 
second, a written test which includes 
questions on what to do in certain 
described business or social situa- 
tions, the Carnegie rules verbatim, 
and a brief self-analysis of the stu- 
dent and what he has done about 
correcting his shortcomings. 

I derive considerable pleasure from 
reviewing the themes, especially when 
I read: “I expected to be bored, but 
I enjoyed it more than any other 
class I have had in business school.” 
Again, “Thank you for making me 
realize what a smug, self-satisfied 
creature I had become. Without Hu- 
man Relations I undoubtedly would 
have become a business failure.” 

If you are asked to teach Human 
Relations, accept it as a rare privi- 
lege, for I know of no class so in- 
spiring, so full of possibilities, so 
satisfying in possible results. Per- 
sonality can be modified and im- 
proved, even your own, and as some- 
one has said, “Life’s greatest achieve- 
ment is the constant remaking of 
yourself, so that at last you know 
how to live.” 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 333) 


anyone sight a similar study that 
shows a closer correlation ? 

I repeat what I have urged many 
times, to the effect that the United 
Business Education Association rep- 
resentatives or the UBE Test Com- 
mittee take the initiative in a move- 
ment to teach employers the facts of 
life as they relate to the training of 
young people for office jobs. As long 
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as one NOMA Committee recom- 
mends one thing and the UBEA and 
NOMA Joint Committee recom- 
mends something quite different, so 
long will the “50 per cent to 60 per 
cent” efficiency in office work con- 
tinue. The former’s “basic” skills 
and the latter’s “production” skills 
are miles apart; and I fear “ne'er 
the twain shall meet.” 
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STANDARDIZATION HELPS CONSUMER BUYERS 


HERE is a great deal that can be 

done to guide the nation’s house- 
wives to more intelligent buying. We 
all realize the need for it. The part 
that standards and informative label- 
ing can play in this task is an impor- 
tant one. But, before discussing 
what can be done to assist this pur- 
chasing agent we call the housewife, 
we in Industry must know just what 
type of person we are talking about. 


Consumers Are Intelligent 

For one thing we have been under- 
estimating her. We have been forced 
to admit that about eighty percent 
of the time the purse-strings of the 
nation are held in her dainty hands, 
but right or wrong, many still have 
difficulty in thinking of her as a 
creature of very much sense when it 
comes to the business end of family 
life. Has our male superiority com- 
plex kept us from admitting that 
housewives can have a practica! busi- 
ness judgment? But, whatever the 
reason, we seem to have had the im- 
pression that housewives do not 
know how to buy. That impression 
has influenced our business decisions 
whether we realize it or not. Wit- 
ness some of the advertising that is 
directed solely to women. Daytime 
radio commercials, for instance, tell 
everything about a soap except that 
it is good for getting things clean. 
It appeals to every instinct a woman 
could possibly have except common 
sense. 

Maybe men have been wrong. 
Maybe housewives have more com- 
mon sense than business men have 
given them credit for. Maybe they 
want to know the facts about a prod- 
uct and not that it will make them 
glamorous, or their homes sparkling, 
or their husbands contented. 

If we have been laboring under a 
false impression, it is not so much 
that we have been wrong, but that we 
have been behind the times. House- 
wives are better informed today than 
they have been since the beginning 
of time. They have radio and tele- 
vision, and now and then an infor- 
mative discussion creeps in between 
the soap operas. There are more 
newspapers and magazines per capita 
in America than anywhere else in the 
world and these mediums of com- 
munication are filled with factual re- 
ports on things that are new in sci- 
ence and industry and how such 
things can affect her and her home. 


The Consumer Wants Facts 
Now, when she learns these things 
and goes out to buy, what happens? 
Are the business men of the nation 
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by Elmer French 


Firestone Plastics Company 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


still assuming that she will be con- 
tent to hear that their products are 
luscious or glamorous or guaranteed 
to make her popular, or will she find 
out what she really wants to know? 

Because plastics, for example, 
were at first used as substitutes for 
other scarce civilian goods, the public 
thought of plastics as substitutes or 
ersatz merchandise. Following World 
War II, those plastics continued on 
the market and manufacturers started 
making wild claims for what they 
would do. The ‘miracle material,” 
“the wonder product of the ages”— 
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Identifying Hallmark Covering Melamine 
Plastics Tableware. 


plastics—would do everything. But, 
many of them didn’t do everything, 
in fact, in too many instances, they 
created dissatisfaction. 


Consumer Attitudes Toward Plastics 


A large part of the public—too 
large a part—learned to distrust plas- 
tics. And, rightly so, when the “shat- 
ter or break proof” bathroom 
tumblers may not have shattered or 
broken but did invariably crack as 
they fell on the tile floor; and when 
the plastic dinnerware and kitchen 
accessories came out of the hot dish- 
water in all sorts of weird shapes. 
Then there were the plastic coated 
porch seat pads that may have had 
abrasive characteristics, but which 
peeled off; the patent leather-type 
plastic handbags that split or, when 
left on a polished piece of furniture, 
removed the varnish from the expen- 
sive piano or table. And there were 
curtains that soon became brittle and 
curled up in the sun; to say nothing 
of plastic table tops or drainboards 
that spotted with orange juice or 
alcohol. All these unfortunate oc- 


currences created a distrust for all 
plastics and the .development of a 
“caveat emptor” attitude—let the 
buyer beware. 

The public had not yet forgotten 
its bad experiences with rayon and 
oiled silk in the early days of plastics 
products. However the rayon indus- 
try has done a grand job since that 
time in correcting the causes and has 
now placed the product on a high 
level of public trust. Yet, there are 
some who still think of rayon as silk 
substitute. And so with plastics—un- 
less the early impressions are cor- 
rected, the memory of the days of 
plastics improperly explained to the 
consumer will linger on. 


Standardized Specifications 

“Standardized specifications” sim- 
ply means the agreement within an 
industry, or segment of an industry, 
as to what various characteristic 
minimum tests a given product must 
pass to qualify as a first quality 
product.Our procedure in establish- 
ing standards is to work through 
committees of the various branches 
of an industry to determine and 
agree within each branch on _ the 
minimum — specifications the end 
product must meet to qualify as a 
first quality piece of goods. The 
Commodities Standards Division of 
the Department of Commerce works 
with us in determining whether the 
tests are rigid enough to assure a 
quality product. As soon as sixty- 
five percent .(by dollar volume) of a 
particular group within an industry 
agree to standardized specifications, 
The Commodities Standards Division 
sets up the specs and publishes them 
as industry standards. There is no 
force or compulsion in this opera- 
tion; it is entirely voluntary and 
every manufacturer who can qualify 
his product under the specs may use 
the seal of the Bureau on his goods. 
However, if he uses the seal on 
goods not up to specs, and through 
complaint on the part of anyone to 
the Bureau or to the Federal Trade 
Commission, an investigation will 
follow and that manufacturer is then 
open to prosecution by the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is a_ self- 
policing proposition that protects the 
manufacturer from unfair compe- 
tition and gives assurance to the con- 
sumer wishing to purchase first 
quality goods. 

This procedure has been and is 
being followed by a number of in- 
dustries. Already Standardized Speci- 
fications have been established for 
melamine tablewear and styrene wall 
tile. 
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Informative labeling is the other 
branch of the dual-headed program 
that industry is actively promoting. 
It is the medium through which the 
manufacturer, fabricator, distributor, 
and retailer can advise the consumer 
of the characteristics of the product 
to which the label is attached; it is 
the medium through which consumer 
satisfaction and acceptance may be 
gained. Informative labeling starts 
with the consumer being advised of 
the characteristics of the product be- 
fore the purchase is made. It should 
tell what the product is made of, how 
it is made, how it will perform in 
use, how it should be used and how it 
should be cared for. Brand identifi- 
cation is carried right along with 
this information. 


informative Labeling—New Concepts 


I’m not so sure that we have done 
such a good job of labeling of our 
own program on this subject, be- 
cause “informative labeling” rather 
implies “informatizing” — through 
merely labels and tags. Our con- 
ception of informative labeling, how- 
ever, envisages a much broader base ; 
in reality, it covers almost any form 
of printed matter, tag, label, sticker, 
enclosure, or instruction booklet, and 
can be used as a basis for retail sales 
training, advertising copy and sales 
promotion material and script for 
radio or television—in short, infor- 
mative labeling presents the pertinent 
facts about a product no matter 
what its format may be. 

Informative labeling by the fabri- 
cator or manufacturer is a form of 
insurance not only to the consumer, 
but also to the retailer. Good label- 
ing helps the consumer select the item 
best suited for her particular needs 
at the price she is willing to pay; 
it helps the consumer to purchase the 
greatest value. Price tickets alone 
do not determine value, and we 
recognize that consumers today are 
educated in buying to look for value, 
not just price. 


The need for informative labeling 
in plastics, for example, is particu- 
larly necessary, for it is a new in- 
dustry with new names, technical 
terms and descriptions that | am sure 
are most confusing. But, the indus- 
trial achievements of an industry can 
be nullified in part by the most im- 
portant person of all—the ultimate 
consumer, if she is not “unconfused.” 
In order to gain quicker public ac- 
ceptance and understanding of new 
names and terms by the consumer, 
the use of generic names as well as 
trade names on labels is recom- 
mended. It would have been most 
confusing to have had dozens of 
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products, each made of phenolic 
resin, but each showing their individ- 
ual trade names only. Thus, the trade 
names of, for instance, Bakelite, 
Durite, Catalin, Durez, Resinox, In- 
dur, etc., when applied to plastic 
products made of phenolic, will, we 
expect, also bear the one generic name 
of “phenolic.” Similarly, in vinyls we 
expect that such trade names as 
Vinylite, Velon, Pliovic, Ultron, Kor- 
oseal, ete., will also carry the generic 
name of “vinyl.” Through this means, 
we hope it will become easier for 
Mrs. Consumer to add to her buying 
vocabulary such names as_polysty- 
rene, phenolic, vinyl, aerylic, nylon, 
polyethylene, ete., and that they may 
become as familiar to her as 
damask, chintz, linen, rayon, ete. 


soon 


Consumers Have Buying Skills 


It is recognized, too, that women 
are eager to be well informed about 
the products they buy and are sur- 
prisingly well acquainted with indus- 
try terms and what they imply. Con- 
sumer surveys have indicated that 
the average housewife knows by 
name more than twenty different tex- 
tile materials and understands what 
performance to expect of the various 
fibers and constructions. If she is 
confused about plastics, it is because 
she has not been told what she wants 
to know. 

To correct this condition and_ to 
make it possible for the housewife to 
more intelligently purchase plastics, 
our Committee has set up a long- 
range program designed to accom- 
plish informative labeling. Our pro- 
gram has been designed for accom- 
plishment by steps. First, the ma- 
terial suppliers must be sold on the 
advantages of completely telling the 
story of their materials to the pro- 
Next, the must 
then show the fabricator or manufac- 
turer how to do informative labeling 
on his end products or furnish him 
with the labels or tags. The jobber 
or distributor, if the 
through his channels, must be sold 
and insist on having informative 
labels on the plastic products he 
handles. 


cessor. processor 


goods go 


Finally, the retailer must be sold, 
if he is not already sold, on the ad- 
vantages to him of greater sales and 
customer satisfaction. He must. be 
convinced that informative labeling 
gives better customer service, in 
creases sales and profits, and reduces 
his returns, adjustments and com 
plaints. 

These are the steps to go through 
in an industry program. We have 
already launched the part of the pro- 
gram that will have its ‘effect with- 





in an industry and are happy to say 
that we have found wide accep! ince 
of it. The next step will be bea ned 
at the retailer and that part oj the 
program is now getting under vay, 
Then comes the final step of promo- 
tional educational work with the -on 
sumer. 
Industrial Cooperation 

We are very much pleased with 
the cooperation that we have received 
on all sides. The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association has, as an 
instance, offered its full support to 
cooperation with our program. Simi- 
larly, at the consumer level, we have 
been offered the full cooperation of 
the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. 

The work on standard 
tions is going on simultaneously with 
the work of informative labeling 
One is not dependent on the other, 
but those who will do a good job 
on informative labeling are expected 
to pick up the standardized specifica- 
tions as they are made available and 
incorporate them in their labeling. 
The inclusion of specs on the labels 
will give the consumer further addi- 
tional safeguard in determination of 
quality and will permit of even more 
intelligent purchasing. 

Already many more informative 
labeled products are appearing on the 
retail counters. We expect a steadily 
increasing number. All consumers 
can help by selecting products that 
have informative labels and by de- 
manding of their favorite — retail 
stores that they provide merchandise 
that is informatively labeled. The 
greater the demand, the more un- 
labeled merchandise will suffer at the 
retail counter and the greater will be 
the consumers’ opportunity to carry 
on intelligent purchasing. 
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A TEACHER READS THE MAGAZINE 


A deadly virus in your throat, 

And sinus in your nose! 

While more than likely athlete’s foot 
Inhabits heels and toes. 


Is nature sleeping at the switch? 
Try Ta-Ta chocolate candy. 
Relax and read an hour or two, 
And everything is dandy ! 


Your liver sluggish? heart off keel? 
Your nerves all shot and jumpy? 
It’s ten to one you'll find your scalp 


Is petrified and bumpy! 


But pills and tonics, salve and shots 
Will put the bugs to rout, 

So be of good cheer, pedagogues, 
And keep your courage stout. 


I wonder how the race survived 
In days unscientific ! 
Life may have been more pleasant then, 
For now it is terrific! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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$Y UDENTS’ 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


by Rita Toback 


Student 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


T (IIE need today to be profession- 
ly alert has become very real to 
the students in business education. 
We are suddenly aware of the need to 
gel together and plan, to talk things 
over so that we understand what we 
are doing and what we want to do. 
We have taken this cue from the 
teachers who train us; from whom 
we can receive first-hand information 
about what is going on in the pro- 
fession that we have chosen. We had 





read in’ the periodicals ot meetings 
and conventions in business educa- 
tion, but never had we done anything 
to make us feel anything more than 
observers of these activities. 

Our school is large and metropoli- 
tan. Therefore, there is only a mini- 
mum of campus life. We have a 
departmental club, The Business Stu- 
dents’ Organization, which consists 
primarily of undergraduate students. 
We have, too, many active graduate 
students to whom we go for advice 
and information about their experi- 
ences as beginning teachers. Our stu- 
dent teachers also relate to the club 
their experiences in the high schools 
in the surrounding areas. This club 
served to make us only slightly pro- 
fessional because the leaders in it 
Were relying on what they had read 
or heard. 

To further our professionalization, 
Wwe began the publication of the 
monthly Business Students’ Organi- 
zation Newsletter which publicized 
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the affairs of the club and the pro- 
fessional activities around the New 
York area. We invited people to 
write for us and interviewed out 
standing people in various fields. We 
were growing very slowly. Our con- 
tacts were beginning to expand. 
Getting Started 

Our first opportunity arose in 
1949, Pi Omega Pi, national honor- 
ary fraternity in business education, 
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ther and plan, to talk things over so that we under 


held an Eastern regional convention 
at the Hotel New Yorker in con 
junction with the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association — convention. 
Since the New York University 
chapter, Beta Delta, played host to 
the out-of-town schools, it was easy 
for us to look around and see what 
was happening at the EBTA. We 
did look around and we liked what 
we saw. We sat in at the meetings 
and demonstrations and saw the peo 
ple that we had been reading about 
and talking about at our own meet- 
ings. We had the opportunity to talk 
to these people. They in turn, in- 
troduced us to other people who were 
interested in our work and were glad 
to see us at the convention. We re- 
ceived many wonderful ideas which 
we adopted for our own organization. 

After the convention, we sought 
out the business education organiza- 
tions in the New York areas, became 
members, went to their meetings, and 
met the people who teach in the high 


schools in which we plan to teach. 
All these people were very willing to 
help us. We reported these meetings 
to our fellow students and encour- 
aged them to join local business 
teachers’ organizations. We printed 
reports, each month, in our News- 
letter and began to announce the 
professional activities that were tak- 
ing place outside of the New York 
area. However, since the time of the 
EBTA meeting in New York, we 
had not had the opportunity to meet 
large groups of business educators. 


New Fields of Experience 

When the EBTA Convention next 
came around in 1950, we had a meet- 
ing and a group of us decided to go 
to Boston. This particular conven- 
tion came after our first intensive 
vear of concentration on being pro- 
fessional. We discussed the possi- 
bilities of traveling together by cars, 
buses, and trains. Many students 
formed car pools, and we found this 
a very pleasant experience. 

Since we were not the host at this 
convention, we were introduced by 
the students from the Boston Uni- 
versity chapter of Pi Omega Pi. We 
discussed activities with them and 
found that we had a great deal in 
common. They were working for a 
more professional attitude among 
business education students. They 
desired, just as we had, to fully un- 
derstand the field they were entering. 
We compared notes with different 
representatives of the New England 
schools. We discussed location of 
school and the effect upon the dif- 
ferent activities that may be under- 
taken, number of students, size of 
school, size of faculty, and exactly 
what professional activities were at- 
tempted by the students in the various 
schools. 

We received many ideas: Subscrib- 
ing as a group to the many publica- 
tions currently available and keeping 
them in a central library where all 
the students could have easy access 
to them; getting specialized periodi- 
cals in shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
distributive education, so that inter- 
ested students could refer to them; 
planning social trips such as_ boat 
rides, picnics, week-ends at the New 
York University physical education 
which is rented to student 


camp, 
groups for a nominal fee—these af- 
fairs proved that we could work 


together in harmony. Working  to- 
gether made it easier to discuss pro- 
fessional problems and share knowl- 
edge and experience. Everyone was 
getting the fever to be “in the group” 
that had met and learned so much 
from leading business educators. 
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Names Become Meaningful 


The convention trips had a very 
important effect upon our school 
work. It became interesting to fur- 
ther investigate what the people we 
had met were doing and to report 
to the class the experience of having 
met these personalities. Our work in 
school was becoming more meaning- 
ful, but we still had a long way to 
go. We had worked rather independ- 
ently and now began to seek aid. 
With the co-operation of Pi Omega 
Pi, the Business Students’ Organiza- 
tion sponsored a joint meeting —a 
panel discussion. This panel was 
comprised of recent graduates who 
were new teachers. We had a teacher 
from a senior high school, a junior 
high school, a private business school, 
a junior college, a university, and an 
evening high school. These schools 
were selected from areas in greater 
New York and parts of New Jersey. 
This represented a cross-section of 
the types and levels of business 
teaching. Certification requirements, 
actual problems that confront the 
new teachers and how their univer- 
sity training had helped them to meet 
these problems were discussed. It 
proved a very worthwhile experience 
to hear these people. Each student 
in the audience felt very close to those 
on the panel because each member of 
the panel was known; his problems 
were closely allied to ours. 


Cooperation with Other Groups 


A combined affair with the help of 
the Graduate Students’ Organization, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, and 
the Business Students’ Organization, 
was the meeting held to discuss Busi- 
ness Education in Western Europe, 
a workshop course offered by the 
University this past summer. Mem- 
bers of the group spoke to an audi- 
ence of about 300 people, related their 
experiences, and displayed films and 
slides. It was one of the largest 
meetings ever sponsored by students 
of the department. This is only one 
example of how we worked together. 
It was hard work, but it can be done. 

The students in the secretarial 
studies curriculum decided to publish 
a magazine which they call the Sec- 
retarial Outlook. The magazine gave 
them an opportunity to present their 
opinions about their major profes- 
sional interests. This was an enter- 
prise which solicited much attention. 
In fact, everyone enjoyed working on 
the magazine so much, that the staff 
has decided to include in it other 
phases of business education activity 
at New York University. This will 
then represent some of the thinking 
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of the students in the other curricu- 
lums in the department. 

When plans for the NBTA Con- 
vention in Cleveland were made and 
it was announced that the National 
Convention of Pi Omega Pi was to 
be held in conjunction with it, several 
students decided to attend. We went 
as representatives of Pi Omega Pi— 
but the NBTA meetings attracted us. 
We attended the meetings and bene- 
fited greatly. We had the opportunity 
to talk to Mr. John Bryant of the 
Pitman Publishing Corporation and 
met Mr. Louis Leslie of The Gregg 
Publishing Company. It was a won- 
derful experience meeting the persons 
behind the books that we use. In 
talking with them and with many of 
the other teachers, authors, and pub- 
lishers, we gained new insight into 
the whole field of business education. 
Our memories of these meetings are 
happy and inspiring. 


Recent Activities 


At the EBTA Convention held in 
Philadelphia, there was a panel com- 
posed of student teachers, new teach- 
ers, and graduate students who dis- 
cussed different phases of student 
teaching. We felt that this was a 
great step forward because the audi- 
ence for this particular panel was 
composed primarily of students. This 
panel had been created for us and 
designed for our immediate interests, 
and represented the fruits of our 
previous efforts to become a recog- 
nized part of professional activities. 
Such a panel as this is what we had 
been hoping would become a regular 
part of the conventions that we at- 
tend; something that we feel we can 
contribute to, now, before we teach. 
Although we derive much_ benefit 
from the regular meetings, we can 
enrich ourselves greatly by some- 
thing that is for us while we are 





undergraduates. Usually at conven- 
tions, the problems that we tear 
discussed are purely administra‘ive, 
and there is little that we can do or 
say to participate. This is why we 
look to the leaders in the field of 
business education for consideration 
and assistance. We hope that we can, 
in the future, continue to take part 
in convention programs. By this, we 
mean that we hope to be a part o/ the 
regular program so we may feel as if 
we “belong.” 

As an over-all evaluation of con- 
ventions, I shoutd like to say that we 
have met obstacles at different times. 
There are people who do not like to 
see students attending conventions 
because they feel as if we are intrud- 
ing into “teacher business.” If that 
is so, then we, too, will look down 
our noses at students when we be- 
come teachers. However, that is not 
the way we want to handle the situa- 
tion. We should like to train our 
students in the way that we were 
trained, and that is to be alert from 
the very beginning, and get acquaint- 
ed with the people who are some day 
to be our colleagues. By so doing, it 
is possible that when we begin teach- 
ing we will not have that terrifying 
feeling of tightness and strangeness. 
We will feel that we “belong” and 
that we have always belonged be- 
cause of the feeling of confidence 
that was developed in us from the 
very beginning. 

Now that we look back at the days 
when we were just beginning to get 
interested in business education as an 
area that concerned us outside of 
textbooks and class lectures, we can 
see how all our aims were accom- 
plished. These were achieved through 
the help of our faculty, who intro- 
duced us to all the people who fur- 
thered our goals. We know that 
without their help, we could have 
accomplished little. 





COMMENCEMENT LUNCHEON 


At sight of gravy, rolls and chicken, 
Scholastic pulses leap and quicken, 
While plates of golden lemon pie 
Kindle a fire in every eye. 


How strange that academic giants, 
Men of letters, arts, and science 
Who slept through most of the morning 


speech 


Should glow at the sight of a pickled 


peach ! 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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GOOD SUPERVISORY PRACTICES IN TEACHING RETAILING 


by |. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 





A number of supervisory practices were either suggested specifically or implied 
in the previous articles in this series. In this fourth article of the series the author 
outlines briefly some additional ways in which the commercial department head can 
be of service to the teachers of distributive education. 





The Testing Program 


Concurrently with developments 
on other fronts of the instructional 
program, a pattern for testing the de- 
gree to which learning outcomes have 
been realized should evolve. This is 
one phase in which the supervisor 
can be of considerable assistance to 
the teachers. He can provide them 
with guidance in the construction of 
unit tests that are brief, easily ad- 
ministered, possess a moderate de- 
gree of validity and reliability, and 
are sufficiently diagnostic in nature to 
indicate what aspects of the class 
learning call for re-teaching this term 
and a different approach next term. 

In the preparation of the earliest 
tests, the joint efforts of supervisor 
and teacher may be necessary; for 
later tests, only the consultation of 
the supervisor may be required; still 
later ones will be produced by the 
teacher alone. Properly prepared 
tests will fortify the instructional 
program and provide pupils with a 
yardstick concerning their growth in 
the subject. 

The advances made by other sub- 
ject areas in the field of testing 
should be used in the development 
of a testing program. The inspection 
of any standard book on testing, such 
as Green, Jorgensen, and Gerberich’s, 
“Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School,” will reward the 
teacher amply with suggestions that 
will prepare him for the work of de- 
vising meaningful tests of an objec- 
tive nature. 

After a year or two, constant re- 
vision should result in a valuable 
series of tests. Coding the stencils 
will facilitate their filing and their 
being located when needed. 

If uniform (mid-term or final) 
examinations are held at the school, 
the commercial department should 
see to it that such examinations are 
scheduled for the distributive educa- 
tion subjects as well as for the other 
subjects. Distinctions are too speedily 
drawn by pupils between subjects 
that fall within the purview of the 
ofiicial uniform examination schedule 
and those that do not, and these dis- 
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tinctions frequently have an unsalu- 
tary effect on the attitude of pupils 
toward the non-formal examination 
subjects. Merchandising, retailing 
and salesmanship should enjoy the 
same status as the other subjects in 
the school’s program of studies. 
Conferences 
Departmental conferences are not 
to be confined to problems involved 
in the traditional commercial subject 





‘The alert supervisor will pass on a worth- 
while article to the teacher." 


offerings. The distributive education 
teachers also have problems to be 
considered; at times, their problems 
may be more deep-rooted than those 
of the other commercial teachers. 
Furthermore, it is most important for 
the non-distributive teachers to be 
aware of the philosophy, scope and 
problems of distributive education. 
An occasional conference of the 
distributive education teachers alone 
with the departmental chairman will 
be of great aid to them in airing their 
problems and in arriving at a concert- 
ed attack on some of them. The con- 
ference need not be a formal one; an 
informal discussion is often more en- 
couraging to the individual partici- 
pants than is a formal conference. 
Some of the conferences can assume 
the workshop atmosphere, charac- 
terized by activity rather than by 


talk. The workshop technique holds 
more promise for growth in teaching 
than does the traditional conference. 


Supervisory Bulletins 


An important avenue not to be 
overlooked in any program of super- 
visory guidance is the supervisory 
bulletin. | Departmental bulletins 
should not be devoted exclusively to 
the traditional commercial subjects. 
The newer distributive education sub- 
jects can and should be given recog- 
nition either through inclusion in the 
usual bulletin or by having specific 
bulletins devoted exclusively to prob- 
lems involved in the teaching of dis- 
tributive education. 

The bulletins need not be written 
always by the chairman. The courtesy 
of authorship can be turned over 
occasionally to one of the teachers. 
Teachers welcome it as a_ signal 
honor. (Of course, the teacher’s 
name should appear in the usual by- 
line—that’s only fair!) The conscien- 
tious effort with which a teacher pre- 
pares one of the bulletins is the best 
answer to critics of this practice ; 
much time, effort and consultation 
enters into such preparation by the 
teacher. The teacher who prepares 
the bulletin reaps the values of think- 
ing a problem through and express- 
ing himself in print, his esteem in 
the eyes of his colleagues is raised, 
and the administration becomes 
aware of the interests and abilities of 
the preparer of the bulletin. 


Professional Reading 

Over a period of years, the depart- 
ment can build up its own reference 
library of standard books and maga- 
zine articles. The supervisor can 
call to the attention of staff mem- 
bers an occasional cartoon, slogan, 
advertisement, book review or article 
either in the occupational field or in 
the teaching of the subject. 

Every business education magazine 
invariably contains a contribution in 
the field of distributive education. 
The alert supervisor will pass on a 
worthwhile article to the teacher. The 
article may have the germ of an idea 
for the teacher and/or department, 
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it may indicate how a problem faced 
by the department was met else- 
where, or may unconsciously cause 
the teacher to describe some of his 
own experiences for publication. 


Observation of Teaching 
Through his visitation program, 
the supervisor will be in a position 
to evaluate the syllabus that is evolv- 
ing, to appraise the learning situa- 
tion, to study pupil growth, and to 


suggest improvements in teaching 
methodology. 


In addition to the usual things one 
looks for in any class visit, the super- 
visor should seek answers to the fol- 
lowing basic questions: To what ex- 
tent were actual materials and real 
problem situations used in the class 
room? To what extent did pupils 
participate actively in class discus- 
sions? To what extent did pupils 
bring to the discussion some of their 
own personal experiences and those 
of their parents and friends? These 
provide a rich background on which 
valuable instruction can be predi 
cated. To what extent was the 
teacher’s role one of guiding discus- 
sion rather than one of presenting a 
lecture? (A monologue interspersed 
with an occasional question is still a 
lecture!) 

Distributive education teachers on 
the whole will welcome suggestions 
for improvement. The supervisor 
should not attempt the fatal mistake 
of posing as an expert in the field 
if he is not familiar with the content. 
If he does, his teachers will lose all 
respect for him. If, however, he ad- 
mits that he does not know the sub- 
ject matter and states that he is view- 
ing it as would a learner but apply- 
ing supervisory principles that have 
proved effective over the years with 
teachers regardless of subject, he 
will find a responsive spirit to his 
suggestions. 

The basic supervisory principle of 
“accentuating the positive,” of prais- 
ing judiciously the favorable features 
found to exist, was not treated at all 
here because it is too obvious a doc- 
trine to be discussed with super- 
visors of experience. 


General Supervisory Guidance 


In general, the supervisor should 
try to encourage the efforts of his 
teachers and inspire them to develop 
into their fullest potentialities. This 
can be accomplished by showing a 
genuine interest in their work, 
whether it be a bulletin board display, 
an exhibition case being constructed, 
a class project under way, an in- 
service course being taken or given, 
or the loan of a film being negotiated. 

He can facilitate their efforts by 
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placing at their disposal the facilities 
of the department office, including 
storage space, mimeographing and 
other secretarial work, and by acting 
as their spokesman in dealings with 


the school administration. He can 
recommend them for membership on 
faculty-wide committees and for 
assignment to key posts in which 
they could make their influence felt 
in the school. He can encourage their 
joining professional associations and 
assuming positions of responsibility 


in them, delivering addresses to pro- 
fessional. groups, writing for publi- 
cation and in other ways making a 
contribution to the professior at 
large. 

As a result of encouragement, the 
distributive education teachers will 
be integrated human beings who are 
happy in their work because their 
basic needs of belongingness, new ex- 
recognition and 


perience, security, 


will be met in their professional 


milieu. 


SC Se SS AS CSCS CS PS eee eee eee oe ee 


In the March issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a de- 


sign on the typewriter. 


This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 304 of the March issue. 
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COMMON SENSE AND SENSIBILITY: 
AN EXCHANGE OF BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


NE of the prices that Big Busi- 
ness must pay for its bigness is 
the loss of really personal relationship 
between seller and buyer. Thus it is 
important to emphasize and re-em- 
phasize in teaching Business Cor- 
respondence that the relationship be- 
tween the writer and the one receiv- 
ing the letter must be “personal”— 
that is to say, the recipient should feel 
that writer (i.e., the organization) re- 
gards him as a “person,” not as a 
number, a statistic, or simply a name 
in a book. 
The following exchange of letters* 
shows, once more, how necessary this 


* Portions of the letters are used in Aurner’s 
Effective English in Business, South-Western 
Publishing Company, and in Shurter’s Effective 
Letters in Business, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


by William White 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


“personal” attitude is. It also shows 
how ridiculous a “stock” letter can 
become when lost or misplaced 
articles are all treated alike. Tact and 
courtesy need not rule out common 
sense ; indeed, the use of these traits 
often points up a seeming lack of 
common sense, as in this letter from 
the hotel manager who wondered if a 
guest had “misplaced”? two woolen 
blankets. Often, too, treating such 
matters in a routine manner does little 
more than create ill will, except when 
the recipient has a sense of humor 


in which case both parties come off 
quite well. The hotel gets its blankets 
and retains the customer’s good will; 
the customer has a chance to speak 
his piece—he even gets the last word 

and shows up the hotel’s failure to 
remember that a paying guest is a 
person. 

Mr. Harry Bannister, who has 
kindly given permission for the pub- 
lication of these letters, has since be- 
come general manager of radio sta- 
tions WWJ and WWJ-FM in De- 
troit. He writes me that Mr. L. E. 
Kaffer, then assistant general man- 
ager of the Palmer House, is no 
longer there; and, in fact, has been 
out of the hotel business for some 
time. 





Palmer House 
Chicago 


September |, 1937 
Mr. Harry Bannister 
Detroit News 
etroit, Michigan 


> 


ear Mr. Bannister: 


Upon making the customary room inspection immediately after a 
guest's departure, our housekeeper advised that two brown woolen 
blankets, replacement value of $8.00 each, were missing from the 
room you occupied. 


May we respectfully ask that when unpacking your luggage should 
this article be noted, we will appreciata it if you will return same at 
once. Guests, frequently, we find, in their haste inadvertently place 
such items in their effects and, of course, return same when discovered. 


Allow us also to emphasize our appreciation of your patronage and 
we trust we may have the distinct pleasure of serving you often 
in the future. 

Yours very truly, 


/signed/ L. E. Kaffer 
Asst. Genl. Mar. 


LEK:Im 
WWJ—The Detroit News 
Detroit 
September 7, 1937 
Mr. L. E. Kaffer 
Asst. Genl. Manager 
Palmer House 
Chicago, Ill. 


My dear Mr. Kaffer: 


im desolated to learn, after reading your very tactful letter of 
ptember |, that you actually have guests at your hostelry who are 
o absent minded as to check out and include such slight tokens of 
your esteem as wool blankets (replacement value of $8.00 each) when 
epacking the other necktie and the soiled shirt. 


rn 
@ 


By the same token, | suppose that passengers on some of our leading 
railroads are apt to carry off a locomotive or a few hundred feet of 
rails when disembarking from the choo-choo on reaching their des- 
tinations. Or a visitor to a big city zoo might conceivably take 
away an elephant or a rhinoceros, concealing same in a sack of 
peanuts—after removing the nuts (replacement value of $0.05). 


In this particular case, | may be of slight assistance to you in running 
down the recalcitrant blankets. It happens that when | checked in, 
| did so with the intention of remaining a week or so, which | actually 
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did, and as | had a lot of baggage with me, | needed all the drawer 
space you so thoughtfully provide in each room. The blankets in 
question occupied the bottom drawer of the dresser, and | wanted 
to place some white shirts (replacement value of $3.50 each) in that 
drawer, so | lifted said blankets and placed them on a chair. Later, 
the maid came in and | handed the blankets (same blankets and 
same replacement value) to her, telling her in nice gentlemanly 
anguage to get them the hell out of there. 


If you'll take the trouble to count all the blankets in your esteemed 
establishment, you'll find that all are present or accounted for. At 
any rate, they should be—unless other absent-minded guests have 
been accommodated at your emporium in the meanwhile. 


That's the best | can do. 


Very truly yours 


/signed/ Harry Bannister 


Sales Manager 


P.S. HAVE YOU COUNTED YOUR ELEVATORS LATELY? 


Palmer House 
Chicago 


September 14, 1937 


Mr. Harry Bannister 
WWJ—The Detroit News 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Bannister: 


| wish to thank you for one of the most delightful letters it has been 
my pleasure to read in my entire business career. It would take a 
radio executive to compose a letter that would cause Damon Runyon, 
Mark Hellinger, and a lot of writers radio might hire, to blush with 
futile envy. My sincere congratulations to you. 


Yes, Mr. Bannister, we do a lot of counting around here. I've counted 
the elevators—and they're right where they should be, and operating, 
everyone of them. What | want to count now is more important to 
me. | want to continue counting you as a friend of the Palmer House. 


You, in your executive capacity, must of necessity supervise countless 
counts of so-called "listening audiences," "program polls,’ and all the 
bothersome promotions thal annoy countless people in the middle of 
their dinner, or get them out of bed on cold nights to answer tele- 
phone queries. | shall assume, therefore, that you have naturally 
realized that you were most unfortunately a victim of a machine-like 
routine that is made necessary by the very vastness of an organ- 
ization so well operated as the Palmer House. 


When your station representative annoys a family by telephoning and 
inquiring, "Ils your radio turned on? !f so, to what program are you 
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A lot of people might get angry and never “tune-in" 

| hope ihey don't, but it's a risk you must run. Like- 
wise, our checkup system is a risk we must run, and I'll tell you why, 
Mr. Bannister. 


listening?" 
WWJ again. 


There are a lot of folk in this merry world, as your Mr. Eddie Guest 
can tell you, that would, as you naively put it, "carry off locomotives, 
hundreds of feet of rails, and pack away an elephant or a rhinoceros." 
Just put a few ash trays, towels, blankets, pillows, glassware, and 
silverware in your public studios and reception rooms and see what 
happens. And, Mr. Bannister, you would be surprised at the ' ‘replace- 
ment value" of the “tokens of esteem" carried away by “absent- 
minded" members of the audience. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars worth of silverware (actual auditors’ 
“replacement value") is carried away annually by our “absent- 
minded" guests. A similar total (in "replacement value") is cher- 
ished annually by sentimental guests who like our linens as a memento 
of their visit to the Palmer House. They even go religious on us and 
take along the Gideon Bibles to the number of several thousand 
yearly. Nothing is sacred, it would seem. 


I'll wager many of your artists have been induced for “sentimental” 
reasons to leave your station; likewise, lots of "smash" program ideas, 
and perhaps (! really hope not), several cash-paying accounts may 
have been weaned away from WW4J by persons who wanted you 
not to forget their esteem for you and WWJ. 


And so it goes. We are sorry, Mr. Bannister, that you were bothered 
as a result of a maid's mistake. Her lapse of memory started a giant 
wheel of routine in motion. In time, therefore, a letter was laid on 
your desk, You answered it, and quite truthfully and very frankly, 
your reply was the only good thing about the entire mess. | am, 
in a way, happy the incident happened, because it gave me a chance 
to read your letter. It was a swell missive. 
As the song says, and WW4J has no doubt played it "countless" times, 
"Let's Call the Whole Thing Off." And there's another song you 
also use, ''Can't We Be Friends?" ; 
Very sincerely yours, 
/siqned/ L. E. Kaffer 
Asst. Genl. Mar. 
LEK:mrm 


WWJ—tThe Detroit News 
Detroit 


September 15, {9 
Mr. L. E. Kaffer F ’ 
Asst. General Manager 
Hotel Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Kaffer 


Come home—all is forgiven. 


There really was no malice in back of my letter to you, nor did 
take any umbrage over the matter. 


| did not feel it necessary to tell you before that prior to my entry 
into the broadcasting business, | spent some fifteen years as a travel- 
ing salesman, and, at some time or another, have stopped at every 
hotel worthy of the name, in these United States. 


Consequently, | have acquired a fairly good, workable knowledae of 
hotel operation and routine, and | understood exactly how and why 
your original letter came to be written. 


Also, | am not insensible to the fact that you chaps take tremendous 
losses all the time, from petty thievery and pilferege. 


However, you must admit that you led with your chin, and the waa in 
me couldn't forego the opportunity to take some advantage of the 
situation. 


Rest assured that | like the Palmer House and that | intend to put 
up there whenever | am called to Chicago. Or my next visit, will 
make it a point to look you up and say hello. 


Best regards, 


/signed/ Harry Bannister 
Sales Manager 
HB:!Id 


PENMANSHIP NOT A LOST ART 


In at least one of the “three R’s” to- 
day’s school-children do as well or bet- 


despite the faster tempo of home and 
community life, and time-consuming 


done better than that—that represents 
a real achievement for our schools, in 
ter than those of a generation ago, view of the fact that classes are so 
much larger nowadays.” 

The most commonly suggested rea- 


In grade schools 59 per cent have 
pens or ballpoints now, whereas it was 
only 16.5 per cent a decade ago. Here 
the ballpoint ratio is higher, about two- 
fifths. Many principals mentioned that 
the ownership and use of good, ef- 


distractions. 

The opinions of a cross-section of the 
nation’s school principals in a survey on 
what has happened to pupils’ handwrit- 
ing were far from unanimous—but 64.4 
per cent of them said either “no 
change” or “better,” while 35.6 per cent 
felt that penmanship had gone down 
hill. 

Results of the survey conducted 
among 5,000 heads of grade and high 
schools were announced today by Craig 
R. Sheaffer, president of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company. “The widely 
held notion that basic arts like reading, 
writing and spelling have been shame- 
fully neglected in this mechanized age 
is well refuted—so far as handwriting is 
concerned—by the over-all results of 
this poll,” he said. “However, the 
minority who feel penmanship has de- 
clined is so sizeable and in many cases 
so emphatic as to indicate there still 
must be considerable room for im- 
provement.” 

The reasons most often cited by 
those who think today’s handwriting is 
better were: improvement in teaching 
methods, more widespread use of good 
writing equipment, and the respondents’ 
own unwillingness to give “the good 
old days” any unearned credit. Mr. 
Sheaffer pointed out that “even if hand- 
writing quality in schools has merely 
held its own—and apparently it has 
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son cited by those who think penman- 
ship has declined was “the rush of our 
times,” which they said makes for 
crowded curriculums and allows less 
time for and less emphasis upon arts 
such as handwriting. 

The survey also showed that quality 
of handwriting has an influence upon 
the marks children get in school. 
Among grade school principals, 89.9 per 
cent said good handwriting helps pro- 
duce good marks; the percentage was 
almost exactly the same among high 
school heads, 89.6. 

There still is room for improvement 
was the high school principals’ response 
to the question “what percentage of 
your school’s pupils attain a ‘satisfac- 
tory’ handwriting by the time they are 
graduated?” The principals’ replies av- 
eraged out to about 66 per cent. 

With children in both grade and high 
schools becoming better equipped with 
fountain pens and ballpoints in recent 
vears, the time-honored inkwell has 
been falling into disuse or disappearing 
entirely from many schools, the survey 
showed. In high schools now, 91 per 
cent of the students have and use either 
a fountain pen or ballpoint, compared 
to 52 per cent ten years ago (before 
ballpoints). There are about twice as 
many fountain pens as ballpoints in 
high schools. 


ficient pens has a stimulating effect on’ 


the pupils. 

Only 27.7 per cent of today’s high 
schools even have built-in inkwells in 
their desks or wide chair-arms, and in 
only a little over half of them are they 
used. This means that in only about 
15 per cent of the high schools, all told, 
is the ink-well still “active.” Only 60.8 
per cent of grade schools still have 
them, and their non-use in many of 
them cuts the over-all percentage ot 
grade schools actually using inkwells to 
about 41. 

Grade school heads voted nearly two 
to one that children “learn to write 
more easily” nowadays. Use of the 
“manuscript” form of writing — used 
generally in the first two or three 
grades only—was the chief reason cited, 
by 29 per cent of the repliers. Better 
teaching was mentioned by 23 per cent, 
and better equipment also was fre- 
quently credited. 

The “manuscript” style—it looks like 
lower-case printing with rounded lines 
but unconnected letters—is taught in 95 
per cent of the grade schools replying. 
The trend to teaching manuscript. writ- 
ing to beginners has been strong in the 
last five or six years but the survey in- 
dicated its adoption had been even more 
widespread than its advocates had 
thought. 
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CURRENT REFERENCES FOR TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Compiled by Isidore Luboff 
New York City Public Schools 
for Beta Delta Chapter (New York University) of Pi Omega Pi Fraternity 


High-School Bookkeeping Textbooks 


Altholz, Nathaniel, Modern Bookkeeping 
Practice, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Chicago: — and Carnahan, 1948. 

Amster, I., Glatzer, D. J., and Rosenblum, 
1; Gy Bookkeeping for Business—Ele- 
mentary. New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing oe, 1940. 

Beach, . Twenty 20-Minute Lessons 
in Ry Fae ping. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1943. 

Bennett, G. E., "Bookkeeping Simplified. 
New York: World Book Company, 1943. 

Bowman, Charles E., and Percy, A. L., 
Business and Bookkeeping Procedure. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1941, 

Bowman, Charles E., and Percy, A. L., 
Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1941, 

Carlson, Paul A., Forkner, Hamden L., 
and Prickett, Alva L., 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, 19th Edi- 
tion. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1947. 

Dalrymple, George H., and Heiges, P. 
Meyers, General Record Keeping for 
Personal and Business Use, 2nd Edition. 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1942. 

Elwell, Fayette H., Breidenbaugh, Vochel 
E., and Lins, Angeline G., Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1949, 

Freeman, M. Herbert, Goodfellow, Ray- 
mond C., and Hanna, J. Marshall, Prac- 
tical Bookkeeping for Secretaries and 
General Office Workers. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1943. 

Friedman, L. S., Bookkeeping Simplified. 
New York: Martin Distributors, 1943. 

Hoffman, Alfred M., Bookkeeping. New 
York: American Book Company, 1949, 

Kirk, J. G., and Odell, W. R., Bookkeep- 
ing for Immediate Use. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1941. 

McKinney, James O., and Piper, Edwin 
B., Bookkeeping and Accounting. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1939. 

Moore, William L., Wheland, H. L., and 
File, C. M., Record Keeping for Ex 'ery- 
one. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1941. 

Morton, D. W., and Berry, R. E., Path- 
finder Course in Applied Bookkeeping. 
Los Angeles: Charles R. Hadley Com- 
pany, 1943 (now published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company). 

Scl ag A. E,, Sell, D., and Lazenby, 

Basic Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, 3rd Edition. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University Publishing Company, 1941. 

Wolpert, Saul, Rosenkampff, Arthur H., 
and Wallace, William C., Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Principles and Practice 
—I!ntroductory Course, 5th Edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 

Zelliot, Ernest O., and Leidner, Walter E., 
Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping—Advanced. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
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Accounting Textbooks 


Brook, George C., Accounting Principles 
and Practice. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1946. 

Coleman, Raymond W., 
counting. New York: 
Book Company, 1941. 

Collins, George W., Accounting Problems. 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1947. 

Elwell, Fayette H., Elementary 
ing for Colleges. Boston: 
Company, 1945. 

Finney, H. A., Principles of Accounting— 
Introductory, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced, Third Edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 

Fjeld, E. I., and Sherritt, Lawrence W., 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
Accounting. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1948. 

Foster, Louis O., Introduction to Account- 
ing. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 


Elements of Ac- 
McGraw-Hill 


Account- 
Ginn and 


Hatfield, Sanders. and Burton, Accounting 
Principles and Practice, An Introductory 


Course. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1940. 
Holmes, Arthur W., Advanced Account- 


ing. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1945. 
Johnson, Arnold W., Elementary, Inter- 


mediate and Advanced . Accounting. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1948. 

Kennedy, Donald D., Esterly, George R., 
and Von Minden, William J.. [ntroduc- 
tory Accounting. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1942. 

Kester, Roy B., Advanced Accounting, 
Fourth Edition. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1946. 

MacFarland, G. A., and Ayars, R. D., 
Accounting Fundamentals, Second Fdi- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1947. 

Mason, Perry, Fundamentals of Account- 
ing, Second Edition. Brooklyn: The 
Foundation Press, Inc., 1947. 

Noble, Howard S., Accounting Principles, 
Fourth Edition. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1945. 

Noble, Howard S., Karrenbrock, Wilbert 
E., and Simons, Harry, Advanced Ac- 
counting. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1941 

Oehler, Christian, Audits and Examina- 
tions: Standards and Procedures. New 
York: American Book Company, 1949. 

Paton, William A., Accountants’ Hand- 
book, Third Edition. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1943. 

Paton, William A., Advanced Accounting. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. 
Paton, William A., Essentials of Account- 
ing. New York: Macmillan Company, 

1946. 

Rorem, C. R., and Kerrigan, H. D., Ac- 
counting Method, Third Edition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1942. 

Rosenkampff, Arthur A., and Wider, Wil- 
liam, Theory of Accounts, Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1942. 


Sherwood, J. F., and Boling, Clem, College 
Accounting, Fourth Edition. Cincinnati : 
South-Western Publishing Company, 

8. 


Sherwood, J. F., and Boling, Clem, Secre- 
tarial Accounting, Fourth Edition. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. 

Theiss, E. L., and Hunter, J. L., Practical 
Accounting. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1942. 


Teaching of Bookkeeping 


Andruss, Harvey A., Ways to Teach 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1943. 

Baker, James W., History of Bookkeeping 
in the United States. Monograph No. 
28. Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 1940. 

Dictionary of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Terminology. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1947. 

References on the Teaching of "Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting. United States Of- 
fice cf Education, Misc. 3153, 1945. 

7 Paul hs The oe of Book- 
ceeping. New York: The Gregg b- 
lishing Company, 1945, —— 

Specific Teaching Methods for Bookkcep- 
ing and Accounting. Cincinnati :-South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1945. 

Tonne, Herbert A., Popham, Estelle L., 
and Freeman, M. Herbert, Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1949, 
chapters IX and X. 

What They Say About Bookkeeping. The 
3usiness Education World Service 
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Bookkeeping Tests 


Alexander, J. W., Achievement Tests for 


Rowe Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Practice. Baltimore: H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany. 


Altholz, N., and Braverman, L., Modern 
Business Practice Objective Tests. Chi- 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan. 

Berry, R. E., The Hadley Objective Tests 
for the Pathfinder Course in Applred 
Bookkeeping. Los Angeles: Charles R. 
Hadley Company (now published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company). 

Board of Education, Denver, Colorado, 
Denver Curriculum Test in Bookkeep- 
ing I. Denver: Board of Education. 

Bowman, C. E., and Percy, A. L., Book- 
keeping Achievement Tests Adapted to 
“Principles of Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness.’ New York: American Book 
Company. 

Breidenbaugh, V. E., Breidenbaugh Book- 
keeping Tests. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company. 

Carlson, Paul A., Bookkeeping Tests to 
Accompany “20th Century Bookkeeping 


and Accounting.” Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company. 
Colvin, A. O., Bookkeeping Tests.. Gree- 


ley, Colorado: A. O. Colvin. 

Elwell, F. H., Bookkeeping Tests. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 

Elwell, F. H., and Fowlkes, J. G., Elwell- 
Fowlkes Bookkeeping Tests. New York: 
World Book Company. 

Elwell, F. H., Zelliot, E. A., and Good, 
H. I., Tests for “Personal and Business 
Record-Keeping.” Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 

Grossnickle, E., Darley, M., and Showal- 
ter, L. H., Manchester Semester-End 
Achievement Tests, First Year Book- 
keeping. North Manchester, Indiana: 
3ureau of Test and Measurements, Man- 
chester College. 
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Hanna, J. Marshall, and Freeman, M. 
Herbert, Practical Bookkeeping Tests. 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. . 

Joint Committee on Tests, National Bust- 

~ ness Entrance Tests—Bookkeeping Test 
(1282). Philadelphia: Joint Committee 
on Tests, c/o National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 

Kirk, J. G., Alleman, G. M., and Klein, I., 
Bookkeeping for Personal and Business 
Use Tests. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company. 

Kirk, J. G., and Odell, W. R., Tests for 
“Bookkeeping for Immediate Use—Ad- 
vanced Course?” Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company. 

Kirk, J. G., and Odell, W. R., Tests for 
“Bookkeeping for Immediate Use—Ele- 
mentary Course.” Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company. 

Lund, R. [., Bookkeeping and Business 


Methods Test. Ellis Publishing Com- 
pany. 
McFadzen, J. A., Objective Bookkeeping 
Tests. Lindsay, California: James A 


McFadzen, Lindsay High School. 

McFadzen, J. A., Theory Tests for Book- 
keeping. Lindsay, California: James A. 
McFadzen, Lindsay High School. 

McKinsey, J. O., Accounting Principles 
Tests for Use with McKinsey and 
Piper’s “Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Purdue University, State High School 
Tests for Indiana: Bookkeeping. La- 
Fayette, Indiana: Division of Education 
Reference, Purdue University. 

Shemwell, E. C., Whiteraft, J. E., and 
Schrammel, H. E., Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Tests. Emporia, Kansas: Bureau 
of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College. 

State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania, Bookkeeping 
tions—Form A. Bloomsburg, 
vania: State Teachers College. 

Studebaker, M. E., and Swinford, B. M., 
Objective: Bookkeeping Tests, Series R. 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Tilford, G. R., New York State Business 
Education Contest Association: Book- 
keeping. Syracuse: George R. Tilford, 
Syracuse University. 

University of the State of New York, 
Regents Examinations, Bookkeeping I. 
\lbany, New York: State Education 
Department, University of the State of 
New York. 

Wythes, W. H., Bookkeeping Tests, Based 
on “Bookkeeping Principles and Prac- 
tice,’ Volume I, Third Edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Bloomsburg, 
Examina- 
Pennsyl- 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Sound Films 


Accounting and Calculating Machines. Mo- 
desto, California: Teaching Aids Ex- 
change. 

Behind the Annual Report. Chicago: 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting. Des Moines, 
Iowa: Carl F. Mahnke Productions. 

Bookkeeping and You. Chicago: Coronet 
Instructional Films. 


Check and Double Check. Wartford, Con- 


necticut: Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, Safety Education Depart- 
ment. 

Silent Filmstrips 
3ank Reconciliation. New York: Busi- 


ness Education Visual Aids. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors. New 
York: Business Education Visual Aids. 
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Controlling Accounts. New York: Busi- 
ness Education Visual Aids. 

How to Balance Accounts. New York: 
Business Education Visual Aids. 

Introduction to Accounting. New York: 
Business Education Visual Aids. 


Petty Cash Systems. New York: Busi- 
ness Education Visual Aids. 
Posting—One Journal, One Ledger. New 


York: Business Education Visual Aids. 

The Accounting Cycle—Direct Ledger 
Entry. New York: Business Education 
Visual Aids. 


STIMULATING BUSINESS TEACHER MEETIN 


The Bookkeeping Cycle—Part I—Re. ord- 
ing and Posting the Opening Lutry, 
Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 


Inc. 

The Bookkeeping Cycle—Part II—Re. ord- 
ing Additional Journal Entries, Po iing 
to the Ledger, and Preparing a : rial 
Balance. Chicago: Society for \ sual 
Education, Inc. 

The Bookkeeping Cycle—Part III—!: ork 
at the Close of the Fiscal Period. Chi- 
cago: Society for Visual Education. Ine, 

The Journal—First Lesson. New York: 
Business Education Visual Aids. 
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(Continued from page 331) 


keep “open house” in the evening and 
sometimes into the late hours of the 
night. In many cases, these provide 
pleasant relaxation and an opportun- 
ity for the kind of random conversa- 
tion that we all find so pleasant. In 
some other cases, all they do is make 
the convention goers altogether too 
sleepy on the following day. 

Why not plan a series of evening 
discussions on the relations of busi- 
ness education to broad economic and 
social problems and have the partici- 
pants themselves provide the liquid 
refreshment which will stimulate and 
enliven discussion? We have been 
altogether too dependent upon our 
friends, the publishers—they have 
been overgenerous—should we not 


give them an opportunity to coter 
into the same participation that we 
ourselves enjoy? Such 
groups can allow for an abundance 
of side-tracking, and for random 
talk, but they would at least have a 
nucleus around which to secure the 
interest of all people. Not only those 
who will be verbal should be invited 
to attend. Much can be gained by 
listening. A group of people could 
be asked to serve as hosts and then 
the cost of refreshment could be 
shared among all. Why not try it? 

We all need to look at things ina 
different way periodically. It is de- 
lightful to notice that new ways of 
doing the old things are being prac- 
ticed at our conventions. 


discussion 
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KITTY 


High School, Grayling, Michigan 
Once in a great while the type- 


writer artist is able to draw a really . 


excellent design with the use of but a 
few strokes. The medal-winning de- 
sign shown here is an outstanding Z 
example of the simple, yet effective, \ 
design in which the number of strokes 
used are at a minimum. By using a A 
smaller piece of paper than the con- ‘ 
ventional 8! x II (in this case, \ 
4!/, x 6) the typist was able to turn ‘ 
the paper in the machine at various 
angles, a technique which contributed 
to the effectiveness of this sketch. 
Horizontal and vertical control of the 
carriage were also quite helpful in 
this case. The hyphen was used al- \ 
most exclusively in this picture, and 
the semi-circular areas over each eye ) 
were cleverly constructed with the 
use of six parentheses—three over 
each eye. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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The British education bill of 1944 has 
been the basis for many fundamental 
changes in the program of secondary ed- 
ucation in England. Naturally, this has 
a tremendous influence upon business ed- 
ucation, as one phase of secondary edu- 
cation, and it also has caused many 
changes in further (continuation school) 
education. The object of the new ar- 
rangement is to provide equality of op- 
portunity. England stands now on a 
threshold of a new era and decisions 
taken will have an effect on education 
that will last for generations. 

Three possible courses are open: 

A. To_continue with modifications the 
tripod type system which has grown up 
in England whereby post-primary educa- 
tion consists of three types of school: 
the grammar, the junior technical school 
and the modern (more commonly called 
the senior high school). 

To set up a system of schools each 
one containing within itself a complete 
cross-section of the surrounding  post- 
primary population. Such a system of 
“omnibus” schools variously described as 
multilateral, comprehensive or cosmopoli- 
tan is typical of the United States, and 
England if it follows this procedure 
would be in a sense imitating the United 
States. 

C. The third policy possibility is the 
system adopted by some provinces in Can- 
ada. This system is intermediate between 
the traditional position of England and 
that of the United States. The secondary 
schools are_of two types: The first cor- 
responds to the English grammar _ school 
type and the second, known as the voca- 
tionat high” school, provides a curriculum 
which prepares for the future occupation 
of the student. 


The English (Three Type) System 


The existing English arrangement is an 
outcome of gradual historical develop- 
ments. From 1902 onward moribund and 
traditionalized grammar schools were re- 
vivified and new schools were built. As 
a result, the number of secondary school 
pupils increased in a little over a genera- 
tion from under 100,000 to over a half 
million. 

The curriculum followed in its gen- 
eral lines the subjects which had become 
conventional in the 19th century and no 
great innovations and new conceptions 
have arisen during this otherwise very im- 
portant period. of expansion. 

Secondary schools in the nineteenth cen- 
tury had catered in the main for chil- 
dren whose parents desired something bet- 
ter than the State provision and who could 
pay the fees; in native ability they were 
not specially distinguishable from others 
in the elementary schools whose parents 
could not afford to pay. When, therefore. 
the State and local education authorities 
entered the field of secondary education, 
their first task was to provide secondary 
education for the abler children in the 
public elementary schools. In the result, 
therefore, a new public secondary school 
layer was super-added to the public ele- 
mentary system, but only for that rela- 
tively small part of the public elementary 
school population which was able to show 
Capacity definitely superior to the general 
mass. 
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Developments in English Business Education 


Whilst this expansion of academic sec- 
ondary education was being zealously 
fostered, a second type of post-primary 
education was modestly striving to come 
into existence, although, certainly at the 
outset, without active encouragement. This 
type has become known as the junior tech- 
nical school, the genesis of which may be 
traced back to 1904, but the development 
of which became more important after 
1910. Amongst those who contributed 
most actively to its development were ad- 
ministrators and teachers in London, and 
it was soon clear that schools of this 
type were able to foster sound mental 
growth amongst those who had not re- 
sponded particularly well to conventional 
methods and syllabuses. The age of selec- 
tion, “13 +,” was alone enough to ensure 
that most of the intellectually able chil- 
dren had been previously creamed off by 
the secondary schools. Outside a _ rela- 
tively small circle it is fair to say that 
there was then no widespread conviction 
as to the value of this type of education 
and it is only within recent years that 
the quality of the output of these schools 
has been realized and their potentialities 
recognized by a wider circle of educa- 
tional opinion. The number of pupils, 
indeed, is still quite exiguous (some 30,- 
000 in the country, of whom 20 per cent 
are in London) in comparison with the 
secondary school population. Over the 
country as a whole apathy has not infre- 
quently been the dominant characteristic 
of the public’s regard, and there has even 
been opposition to these schools arising 
from ignorance of the possibilities, but 
sometimes founded on prejudice. That the 
junior technical schools, though still small 
in numbers, have won through to a more 
widespread recognition of their qualities 
and of the potentialities which they re- 
veal, has been due to the quality of the 
work they have done and to the opinions 
their pupils have won in commercial and 
industrial life—a modest trii:mph which is 
all the more creditable to those responsi- 
ble for them from the fact that they were 
often (though not invariably) poorly 
housed, none too well equipped, and the 
premises assigned to tlem often lacked 
the amenities needed for boys and girls 
of their age. 


The American (One-type "Omnibus," 
Multilateral, etc.) System 


In the U.S.A. tne universal arrange- 
ment is to put all post-primary pupils 
(when they have passed through the pri- 
mary grades and not when they have 
reached a certain age) into one school. 
In urban areas this results in large 
schools, numbers of 1,500 to 2,500 being 
very common. As a rule these schools 
are co-educational and in small towns the 
whole of the post-primary population will 
be found in the one school; in the larger 
towns each school will have a complete 
cross-section ‘of that population, boys and 
girls, prosperous and unprosperous, clever 
and stupid, industrious and idle. The only 
thing necessarily common to them all is 
that they have passed through the pri- 
mary grades, and there is very often a 
wide age range. Selection for different 
courses of. work takes place inside the 
school on the advice of the form teacher 
(“home room teacher”), or of a specialist 
member of the staff who is trained to 


give this kind of advice. Often several 
lines or sides may be distinguished  on- 
stituting courses with well-defined aims. 
For example, the college entrance course 
prepares pupils to sit for the common en- 
trance examination of some of the older 
and “non-local” universities, whilst the 
academic course, while still remaining aca- 
demic in character, does not prepare for 
this particular examination. In addition, 
there is often a commercial course de- 
signed for entry into commerce and, less 
frequently, an industrial course, prepar- 
ing boys for entry into industry, usually 
at the artisan level. 

Visitors to the United States during the 
last generation often come away with the 
impression that the quality of the e’uca- 
tional process in that country leaves s1 me- 
thing to be desired and that it is inferior 
to the quality in the secondary (grammar) 
schools of England; and this is a view 
which is shared by some American stu- 
dents of education. It is, however, easy 
to be misled on this matter and all such 
judgments should be accepted with con- 
siderable reserve. To begin with, an 
American secondary school contains un- 
der the same roof all the children who, 
if they lived in England, would be found 
in various types of post-primary schools 
and it is misleading to compare the aver- 
age of such a school with the grammar 
schools of England, where in the main 
the abler children are segregated. It is 
perhaps true that the very best of the 
American pupils do not progress at so fast 
a rate as do the best boys and girls in the 
best English schools; it is said that they 
do not work so hard and this is perhaps 
true. On the other hand, complaint is 
made by leading figures in some of the 
universities in England that a good many 
of the English secondary school boys 
work so hard that they are exhausted by 
the time they get to the university. It 
would be difficult to sustain the proposi- 
tion that by the time their formal educa- 
tion has been completed by full profes- 
sional or university courses the intellectu- 
al equipment of the American young man 
or young woman is inferior to that of his 
or her contemporary on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In many ways they have had 
a wider education and it might not un- 
fairly be claimed that they have wider in- 
terests. Indeed, the fine reverence for 
quality in England i is confined to a narrow 
circle The English tend to love exclusive 
aristocracies, and when the aristocracy of 
wealth went out of fashion they created 
a new one which they were pleased to 
think was an aristocracy of brains, that 
is, of those who excel in book learning. 
The English need to create a much wider 
aristocracv—of those who excel in the 
art of social living. This, the American 
school consciously sets out to achieve. 

Even if the proposition could be sus- 
tained, and at best it must be regarded 
as an open question, that the average 
quality of the more able pupils in_ the 
American multilateral school is below 
that of the average of pupils of similar 
ability in English grammar schools, it 
would still remain to be shown that this 
was due to the multilateral organization 
per se. There is nothing in the multilat- 
eral organization which prevents an im- 
provement in quality and there are many 
other factors in American life which 
might be held responsible for any in- 
feriority in this respect, if indeed that in- 
feriority does exist. Similar differences in 
standards are to be observed when the 
well-known American “Private” schools 
are compared with their analogues in 
England—the schools which we call “Pub- 
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lic’ schools. The lack of big financial 
rewards in the shape of university schol- 
arships is, for example, one of the fac- 
tors which may make the American boy 
or girl take life more easily than do the 
English boy or girl. But such factors, 
and there are others, have nothing to do 
with the multilateral organization. 


The Two-type System 


A two-type system would conveniently 
and, indeed, inevitably take the form of 
providing one set of schools of a modified 
grammar school type and of another 
which would be generically of technical 
school type and which might very conven- 
iently be called technical high schools. 
The former would differ from existing 
grammar schools by the inclusion of chil- 
dren of a wider range of ability than its 
existing clientele. Such a school would 
have to devise a number of courses of 
work adapted to the different types at- 
tracted to its doors, but, in general terms, 
it would seek to base its intellectual activi- 
ties on books, as it does now, though it 
would also find it necessary to incorporate 
into some of its courses, a great deal 
more definitely than is now done in gram- 
mar schools, subjects like art, music, dra- 
matic work and a variety of crafts (in- 
cluding metal and woodwork for boys 
and home craft, with all that that implies, 
for girls). It should not be impossible to 
do this and still to maintain a high stand- 
ard of scholarship for those able to tread 
the academic groves with profit. 


Vocational Bias in Schools 


Whatever administrators and_ teachers 
may think should be the aim of a gram- 
mar school, it has to be admitted that the 
grammar school in the eyes of parents and 
scholars is essentially a school with a vo- 
cational bias. The struggle to get into 
that type of school is determined by the 
fact that parents and pupils see in that 
type of education the door to certain types 
of vocation. There can be very few 
people who send their children to a gram- 
mar school merely to obtain a good edu- 
cation for its own sake and in the present 
organizations of society probably only the 
very rich can afford such a luxury. At 
the other end of the social (financial ) 
scale there are parents who are quite in- 
different as to the education their chil- 
dren receive and are only interested in 
their early release from the compulsion to 
attend school. The thoughtful parents 
of all social classes are keenly desirous 
that the education their children receive 
should fit them to gain and hold down 
good posts, better, if possible, than those 
held by the parents. This is not to deny 
that they see the advantage of getting a 
good general education on the way, but 
the leading thought is—does this or that 
school best fit my boy for gaining a live- 
lihood? And not infrequently parents are 
disappointed when they realise that their 
choice was a mistaken one. When the 
school-leaving age was 12 and later 13, 
there could be no question of any voca- 
tional bias for children leaving at those 
ages, since so much effort had to be 
made to ensure that mere literacy was 
attained to make possible living in a mod- 
ern ordered society. All vocational train- 
ing for these early leavers necessarily took 
place in industry itself. 

As the school-leaving age was raised 
and concurrently as industry and com- 
merce developed on more orderly and 
scientific lines, in addition to developments 
of the grammar school type of education, 
the junior technical and the central schools 
emerged to satisfy the demand for voca- 
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tional training which would-give the chil- 
dren a good start in industrial life>~ 

that the leaving age is to be raised to 15, 
and eventually to 16, parents will ask 
“How does this further two years fit my 
child to get his livelihood?” They will 
not generally ask “Does this further two 
years give him a better general education 
as an individual?” Of course, it is the 
duty of the teacher to ensure that what- 
ever the vocational training given a good 
general education accompanies it, or more 
properly grows out of it. The introduc- 
tion of a vocational bias is not a mere sop 
to the ambitions of parents and pupils. 
It has an importance in the relationship of 
school-life to after-school life. The 
child has to go from school, where his 
care and nurture is of first importance, to 
a life where he has to take his part in 
the world’s work. It is a part of the 
school function to ensure that the change- 
over is a natural and easy one and not a 
plunge. 

It is rightly the function of a school 
to cherish the three great values, Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, but this does not 
mean that the school should be a secluded 
institution surrounded by a wall to prevent 
contact with a world where it appears 
that Production is the supreme value. 
The world must come into the school and 
the school must go out into the world 
so that school pupils become acquainted 
witn values of all kinds, the great values 
of the ideal world as well as the lesser 
but indispensable values of the workaday 
world in which we live. 


Education for Commerce 
Education for commerce as 


tion is in many areas specially providfe 
for in junior commercial schools para 
in many respects to junior techn§, 
schools. In London most of the prepaf - 
tion for commercial work takes place’in 
central schools, although one very flour- 
ishing new junior commercial school was 
established before the outbreak of the 
war. Under the new arrangements cen- 
tral schools and this junior commercial 
school will become absorbed into the uni- 
fied system. 

It is not necessary to try to say the last 
word in this matter now, but the follow- 
ing observations may perhaps be useful. 
A grammar school education, almost of 
the conventional type, often proves to be 
a very suitable introduction to a career in 
commerce, if the full course is taken and 
is succeeded by a specialised full-time 
course of about a year in order to obtain 
supplementary training. For those pu- 
pils, however, who are not prepared to 
stay at school any longer than the law 
demands a better course would be one of 
a more specialised type in the commer- 
cial department of a comprehensive high 
school. Under these conditions the ac- 
quisition of special skills such as short- 
hand, typewriting, office routine, and the 
use of calculating and other machines 
would differentiate the work from that of 
the normal grammar school course. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Certificate of a 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


=> 


“THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 








for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate like the 
one shown above (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of 


Business Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 





The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training de- 
partment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





THE PENTAGON: WORLD'S LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING 


Note: Through the courtesy of the Editor of The Office magazine and with 
clearance by the Security Review office at the Pentagon, this reprint of an ar- 
ticle from The Office offers a bird's-eye view of one busy building in Washing- 


ton's official beehive. 


At the end are some additional facts recently released 


by the Pentagon Press Information service. 


“The Pentagon, headquarters of 
the Department of Defense, is the 
world’s largest office building. Erect- 
ed at an estimated cost of $83,000,- 
000, the structure is three times the 
size of the Empire State Building in 
New York and 50% larger than the 
Chicago Merchandise Mart. It cov- 
ers well over 34 acres and has 17% 
miles of corridors. Its 6 million 
square feet gross area provides 3,- 
333,000 sq. ft. of usable space. 

“It was completed in less than two 
years to meet the needs of the ex- 
panding War Department; begun in 
late 1941 and dedicated in the winter 
of 1943. To complete its construc- 
tion, thousands of workers main- 
tained a 24-hour schedule. At one 
time the project required 13,000 em- 
ployees. Before this, headquarters 
personnel of the War Department 
were scattered in 17 buildings in 
Washington, D. C., and nearby Vir- 
ginia. The consolidation made for 
economy and efficiency. At its war 
peak, the Pentagon housed approxi- 
mately 33,000 civilians and military 
personnel (25,000 as of March 
1950). As the nerve center of the 
Army which numbered over 8,000,- 
000, it paid great dividends in World 
War II. 

“Prior to the unification of the 
Armed Forces, the Pentagon was oc- 
cupied by the Army and the Air 
Force. Since that time, it has be- 
come the Headquarters of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, his staff, special 
boards and committees, and kev per- 
sonnel of the three armed services. 

“The Pentagon is linked to Wash- 
ington by two highway bridges. It 
is in the center of one of the busiest 
traffic areas between the District of 
Columbia and Virginia. To elim- 
inate traffic congestion, there are five 
main roads in addition to the bridges. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Pen- 
tagon, there are a chain of clover leaf 
roads and 21 overpasses assuring a 
constant flow of uninterrupted traffic. 

“The two main entrances to the 
building, River and Mall, face Wash- 
ington. The building is fronted by 
a lagoon formed from excavation and 
juncture with the Potomac River. 
Four parking areas surround the 
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Pentagon to accommodate approxi- 
mately 7,000 automobiles. The huge 
underground military motor pool has 
a capacity for 150 official vehicles. 
Several transit companies carry the 
thousands of commuters who live in 
nearby Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. Working 
schedules are staggered to eliminate 
as much congestion as possible. Ar- 
rangements for air and train travel 
service are also available in the Pen- 
tagon. 

“The interior of the building, com- 
pletely air conditioned, consists of 
five floors, two basements, five con- 
centric rings and ten spoke-like main 
corridors. This simple, functional 
design eliminates considerable walk- 
ing from office to office. There are 
five escalators, 150 stairways, and 
numerous ramps to facilitate climb- 
ing. The maximum distance _ be- 
tween any two rooms is only 1,800 
feet, about a six-minute walk. It is 
approximately one mile around the 
outer edge of the building. There is 
a logical system of numbering offices 
and a functional plan in the location 
of departments. The office number 
3D925, for example, is on the third 
floor, D ring, 9th corridor, room 925. 

“In its extensive communications 
center and telephone system, the Pen- 
tagon is kept in constant contact with 
all parts of the world. The build- 
ing’s private branch telephone ex- 
change is the largest in the world, 
with facilities capable of servicing a 
city of 125,000. It occupies 32,000 
sq. ft. of space and can accommodate 
300 operators and supervisors. 

“A network of pneumatic tube sta- 
tions are located at key points 
throughout the building to expedite 
the inter-office messenger system. The 
building also employs a number of 
bicycle messengers who extend this 
operation. 

“Segments of the Pentagon are re- 
stricted to the general public for se- 
curity reasons. These include the 
sections occupied by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, communication centers and 
others where weapons and materiel 
are evaluated. 

“The building’s extensive con- 
course is literally a shopping center. 


It includes a small department store, 
drug store, post office, barber shop, 
bank, jewelry shop, men’s clothing 
store, newsstand, book store, shoe re- 
pair shop, dry cleaning and laundry 
shop, railway and airline ticket office, 
bakery, bus and taxi facilities. 

“Four public cafeterias, three din- 
ing rooms, and nine beverage bars 
feed the thousands of Pentagonians. 
The daily food consumption can be 
measured in tons. Other facilities in- 
clude medical and dental care for 
military personnel and emergency 
medical aid for civilians. 

“Approximately 1,100 employees 
are responsible for the maintenance 
of the Pentagon. This includes all 
types of labor and service from civil- 
ian guards to air co litioning tech- 
nicians. In its vast storage areas mil- 
lions of active military records are 
filed. Inactive information is stored 
in other parts of the U. S., to make 
room for the ever expanding military 
archives. The reproduction plant 
turns out a million copies a day. 

“Only a small part of the story of 
the Pentagon can be told. Notwith- 
standing all the jokes and stories im- 
plying it to be synonymous with red 
tape, the Pentagon has reduced red 
tape by its concentration of defense 
activities.” 


Additional Facts 


The daytime working population of 
the Pentagon now numbers 28,500 
employees. This general figure in- 
cludes both “white collar’, office, 
and “blue collar”, service, workers. 
Under the proposed $10™% billion De- 
fense program, the total world-wide 
employment estimate in the various 
departments of Defense—excluding 
the MDAP—is 975,773 jobs. This 
represents an increase of only 76,043 
office workers as compared with the 
160,935 “blue collar” workers de- 
sired. The largest number of addi- 
tional employees are allocated for the 
Army, the next largest for the Navy, 
and the smallest number of additional 
employees for the Air Force. 

A civilian medical program is car- 
ried out at the Pentagon by a staff of 
35, including physicians, nurses, a 
psychiatrist-neurologist, and a tuber- 
culosis specialist. First aid, emer- 
gency relief from illness, and health 
education programs are the objec- 
tives. 

Milk consumption now is nearly 
9000 pints a day, and soft drinks run 
over 4000. Yet it surprises no “Pen- 
tagonian” that the building is con- 
sidered one of the largest single cof- 
fee consumers in the world. The av- 
erage has been as high as 30,000 cups 
a day. (Your reporter did not think 
to ask about asperin. ) 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 9 to August 18, 1951 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers: 


improvement of Instruction in Transcription; Seminar in Business Education; 
Curriculum Construction in Business ducation; Improvement of Instruction 
in Social-Business Subjects; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; 
Improvement of Instruction’ in Typewriting; Methods and Materials in Co- 
operative Training Programs; Theories and Practices in ene wre 
Administration and Supervision of 
struction in Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business Bictaies: lenprovomont 
of Instruction in Office Machines. 





Subject Matter Courses: 
Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English, Geography; 


Government; Commercial Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 


Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 1. 
Institute for Educational Secretaries—August 6-10. 





For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Methods Conferences for Business Teachers 
Start Weeks of July 9, July 16 and August 20 
The Methods Classes to be given are in beginning 
shorthand, simplified; advanced shorthand and tran- 
simplified; 


scription, typewriting, and secretarial 


practice. 
Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The Pennsylvania State College 





Inter-Session 
June 12 to June 29 


Summer 
Sessions 
1951 


Main Summer Session 
July 2 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 13 to August 31 








PSSSSVSSSSSVSSSSSSSSSlSS2S2eeaq, 
' é 
: Special courses in improvement of teaching § 


: basic business subjects, methods of teaching ; 


" distributive education, teaching of book- ® 


i] i 
- keeping, teaching of shorthand, teaching of 
4 typewriting, and research. : 
| More than 500 courses in total program. 4 
¥ One to 12 weeks of study. Living expenses § 
¥ and instructional fees moderate. : 
a ' 
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for catalogue address: 

Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 101-A Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 





VACATION e « ¢ on beautiful Puget Sound 


a five weeks special methods course in 
STUDY... Shorthand, Typing and Bookkeeping 


EARN e « « six semester hours credit 


@ Here is a special how-to-do-it course designed to give every 
commercial teacher the practical aspects of classroom manage- 
ment and teaching. Every teacher completing this course will 
be able to produce better classroom results with less effort 
and in less time. 


@ Included in this course are comprehensive lectures by leading 
authors and outstanding educators in the field, motion pictures, 
demonstrations and exhibits. 


Registration: June 11 
For further information write: 


Prof. W. L. Gross, Charge of Business Teacher Training 


COLLEGE of PUGET SOUND 
Tacoma 6, Washington 








FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . mak- 
ing the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs—- 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 


REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomer) 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





THE NON-PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTING COURSE 


in recent years there has been a 
growing recognition in many quarters 
of the need for a basic knowledge of 
accounting by persons other than pro- 
fessional accountants. This need for 
accounting knowledge is felt in such 
fields as law, engineering, credit, in- 
vestment, economics, statistics, 
finance, and management. <A _ con- 
tributing factor is the federal income 
tax which has made persons in all 
walks of life conscious of accounting. 

The growing interest in accounting 
with its consequent increase in en- 
rollment for accounting courses by 
non-accounting students has brought 
to the fore the problem of whether 
these students should be given a 
course different from that offered to 
the students preparing to become pro- 
fessional accountants. The consensus 
among teachers is that a different 
course should be given because the 
usual course contains various sub- 
jects which are of extremely limited 
application in practical affairs but 
which the professional accountant 
must have knowledge of. 

The problem of how to teach the 
non-professional course has of late 
become one of the leading topics of 
discussion among teachers of ac- 
counting. It is complicated by the 
fact that the students taking such a 
course do not constitute a homoge- 
neous group for among them one 
finds students in professional schools 
such as law and engineering, non- 
accounting majors in collegiate 
schools of business, students in lib- 
eral arts schools, and also students 
below the regular college level such 
as in community colleges and junior 
colleges. 


The Survey Course 


Although teachers agree that the 
non-professional course should differ 
from the professional course, there 
is little agreement with respect to the 
method of conducting the non-pro- 
fessional course. A decade ago the 
notion of a survey course was ac- 
cepted by many. This course con- 
sists first of the basic principles and 
procedures, followed by a survey of 
the topics usually covered in the ad- 
vanced courses in, of course, a highly 
condensed form. 

Time has shown this survey type 
of course to be rather unsatisfactory 
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since the student obtains little usable 
knowledge from the necessarily en- 
cyclopedic treatment of the advanced 
subjects. It is a case to which one 
may well apply the old adage that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


The "Managerial" Approach 


In more recent times the trend has 
been in the direction of the so-called 
“managerial” approach. Its spon- 
sors argue that since the non-pro- 
fessional accounting student does not 
intend to practice accounting he 
should be relieved of as much of the 
mechanical details as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, the course usually com- 
mences with the interpretation and 
use of accounting data and then gives 

bare minimum of the accounting 
technique. 

Although the use and interpreta- 
tion of accounting data may be the 
ultimate objective of the student it 
is imperative for him first to have a 
competent knowledge of the tech- 
nique which produces these data. 
Accounting is an art. Its rules are 
conventions and _ postulates based 
largely on expediency. Therefore, 
its conclusions represented by the 
financial statement data cannot be 
understood without a competent 
knowledge of the processes that pro- 
duce them. For this reason the study 
of the accounting technique must 
precede that of interpretation and 
use. 

Further, although the student of 
management who takes the non-pro- 
fessional course may not be planning 
to perform accounting it does not fol- 
low that he should not be familiar 
with the details of accounting pro- 
cedure. If he should perhaps be- 


come a business executive his con- 
tact with accounting may not be in 
the role of a top executive who in- 


terprets the final results. He may 
serve in a capacity where he super- 
vises the activities of the business 


and for this an understanding of the 
accounting technique may be of great 
value. 


A Plan 
All non-professional accounting 
students should take a one-semester 
course in the basic technique. The 
writer has for several years taught 
such a course according to the fol- 
lowing plan: 


Week 
1 Accounts. 


2 Books of Original Entry. 

3 Profit Determination. 

4 Accounting for Merchandise. 
5 Subsidiary Ledgers. 

6 Periodic Adjustments. 

7 Financial Statements. 

8 The Work Sheet. 


9 Accounting for Notes and Drafts. 

10 Cash Control. 

11 Partnerships. 

12 Corporations. 

13 Corporations (continued). 

14 Manufacturing Accounting. 

15 Disposition of Fixed Assets; Sale of 

a Business. 

This course will suffice for some 
students, such as those in law schools. 
Others will require a second semes- 
ter. Engineering students will in 
the second semester take a_ brief 
course in cost accounting while oth- 
ers, such as those majoring in credit 
or investment will take financial 
statement analysis. Students in man- 
agement will take both financial state- 
ment analysis and budgeting. <A 
series of brief texts to cover these 
and other subjects should be avail- 
able. 

Thus the plan which this writer 
desires to present to teachers is that 
of creating courses to suit the par- 
ticular needs of the various types 
of non-accounting students by mak- 
ing selections from a series of books 
created for this purpose. 


COMMENT ON METHODS, TEXTBOOKS, AND MOTHER GOOSE 


Professor Myer’s Accounting Teacher's 
Page has been very interesting. I hz ive had 
the unusual experience of finding it impos- 
sible to disagree with him. In his com- 
ments in the "February issue on “Methods 
and Textbooks”, in my opinion, he has 
gone beyond his field. I recommend to 
him the experience of visiting a half-dozen 
different classrooms in which the same 
textbook is being used, at either the sec- 
ondary or collegiate level of teaching book- 
keeping and accounting. I am certain he 
will be amazed at the different procedures 
and different levels of attainment acquired 
by instructors using the same text. The 
poorest teacher uses his text as a prop; 


the best teacher uses it as a vehicle for 
developing a subject through participation 
of students and instructor. 

Many competent teachers do vary a 
great deal in the sequence in which they 
use a text, and do it successfully. Moreover, 
many teachers have complete freedom in 
selecting their text material. This may not 
be true in the large, metropolitan high 
school and university, but is typical of the 
smaller institution. 

Some teachers are even more conserva- 
tive than the textbooks they use. Others, 
however, do a great deal to bring the older 
editions up to date. Let’s make no mis- 
take. I do not disagree with Professor 
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Myer in his insistence that the teaching of 
accounting keep up to date with accounting 
procedure. I do disagree with him that 
there is not a large variety of methodology 
resulting in great differences in attain- 
ment. To assume that methods courses can 
be of no value is to assume that we cannot 
learn from each other. Undoubtedly, many 
courses in methodology fail to achieve their 
objectives, but I and many other teachers 
have found the methods courses that they 
have taken, invaluable in making their ad- 
justments to the beginning teaching prob- 
lem. 

In the March issue Professor Myer lets 
his delight in figure of speech get him out 
on a limb. Obviously, not all textbooks 
are up to date; even the most alert pub- 
lisher cannot get out a new edition every 
year. Moreover, some teachers like tradi- 
tional material and will not buy a book 
unless it contains their favorite topics. ( Be- 
lieve it or not, a teacher told me he did not 
approve of Gregg Simplified because it was 


too easy! Discipline for the sake of disci- 
pline is still with us.) 

Any instructor who does not like things 
that he thinks are out of date in a text 
has the right and duty of dropping these 
topics usually presented very briefly. 

I challenge Mr. Myer to go through an 
edition of any of the three of four most 
frequently used accounting texts written 
before the War and the most recent edi- 
tion. He will be surprised as I have been 
at the introduction of new topics. For ex- 
ample, the “statement of funds” has been 
given generous attention and the entire 
treatment of the problem of value as a 
philosophic and _ practical problem in ac- 
counting in all of its aspects including a. 
preciation has been thoroughly revised i 
two texts recently checked. Certainly se 
is some lag between practice and text w rit- 
ing, but in my opinion it is far less in the 
field of accounting than in most other 


fields. 
—Herbert A. Tonne 





WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





TREATMENT OF GUEST SPEAKERS 


How often have you been commissioned 
to secure a guest speaker and to introduce 
him to a school group, a social! club, or 
some other gathering? George Marsh in 
the New England Printer and Publisher 
says that sooner or later all of us will be 
stuck with the job of finding, chaperoning, 
and introducing a speaker to some organi- 
zation. 

He stresses that a speaker, contrary to 
appearances, is of value to you and to the 
club. He makes it possible for you to 
discharge your personal responsibility. 
With him as bait you can lure a few score 
bitter competitors to your meeting place, 
there to feast together in stimulated good 
fellowship. You can make announcements 
that you would otherwise have to print and 
mail at considerable expense. Yes, the 
speaker does have value. 


Securing the Speaker 


3efore the party, while you’re dicker- 

ing, here are a few suggestions that will 
make landing the fish more certain. Make 
your appeal to his cupidity or his egotism. 
Make him feel that he stands to better his 
business by making himself heard by so 
many potential customers. Or imply that 
an audience of rare intelligence is clamor- 
ing to share in his wisdom | and experience. 

“After his acceptance has been deter- 
mined, write to him several times. 
Tell him the nature of the meeting and the 
character of the audience. Tell him what 
equipment there is for his use and see 
what he wants (blackboard, lectern, pro- 
jector, stooges, etc.). Give him the names 
of officers and head table guests with a 
few facts about each. 
_ “Settle definitely on the title of his sub- 
ject and its length. Bring up the matter 
ot expenses and fee immediately and 
frankly. Whether you pay his expenses 
or not, it’s courteous to offer to make 
his hotel reservations. Get from him suf- 
ficient facts for an introduction and a pic- 
ture if you need it. 


Make Him Feel at Home 


“When the great day 
through. Call your guest’s 


comes, carry 
s hotel and leave 
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your phone number. When you get in 
touch with him, offer to pick him up and 
take him to the meeting. Don’t get him 
there too early. He probably won't enjoy 
the social hour with the crowd as much as 
you will, and he probably won’t take a 
drink because he’s the one man who must 
stay awake. Don’t get him there too late 
to look over the situation and arrange his 
props. 

“Help him arrange his material. Be 
sure that the lights suit him and that the 
public address system works. Also try to 
start on time even if you have to bribe 
the bartender. Your members have an ap- 
pointment with this man and he has come 
a long way to keep it. 


Give Him the Spotlight 


“About the time the ice cream appears, 
your president will get to work and this is 
the beginning of the trial of the speaker's 
patience. Laboring happily under the de- 
lusion that you have induced in his mind, 
he thinks that all these people have come 
to hear him. But, by the time your presi- 
dent has said his words of welcome (which 
he did not rehearse) and mentioned a few 
personal items; by the time several com- 
mittees have made their reports; the new 
members have been introduced . . . he is 
not so sure. 

“So don’t make it worse by expanding 
your introduction into a personal appear- 
ance. Don’t anticipate what he’s going to 
say. Don’t offer a rebuttal in advance for 
what you expect are to be his arguments. 


Protect Him From the Audience 


“Tf he is to answer questions, better have 
someone to act as a buffer between him 
and the audience—someone who can iden- 
tify and discourage the talkative, the 
querulous, the incorrigible and encourage 
the legitimate seeker of enlightenment. 


Follow Through 


“When he’s through, tell him he was 
wonderful. Prime a few reliable and un- 
scrupulous members to come up and say 
the same. Help him clear up his props. 


Invite him down to the lounge for 
of relaxation with a hand-picked frien 


See: that he gets a cab and is o 
way safely. 

“Then, in a day or two, write hin 
other letter and tell him how the men 
appreciated him. Include newspaper « 
if there are any. 

“In short, speakers are valuable; 
make it possible for you to run a 
Do all these ‘do’s’ and don’t do 


two. 


‘don’ts’ and you'll find it easier and ea 


to get better and better speakers.” 
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BACK NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1933 
1934 


e OCTOBER 
@ NOVEMBER 
e DECEMBER 
FEBRUARY 
e@ APRIL 

e MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
e NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JUNE 
OCTOBER 

e MARCH 

e JUNE 

JUNE 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





MUST WE GIVE THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS? 


It is a common assumption that the 
radio, the film, and other means of mass 
communication can only achieve a large 
audience by giving people what they want. 
According to Edgar Dale in the Ohio 
State University News Letter of January, 
1951, there are several fallacies in this 
idea. 
Edgar Dale gives encouragement to 
those who believe that good productions 
can achieve attention and consequently do 
influence large groups of people. As he 
points out, the first erroneous assumption 
is that you can ever give the majority of 
the people what they want. What people 
want lies in the unpredictable future. 

What people want is, therefore, not an 
objectively ascertainable thing. It is in- 
ferred from what they have wanted. If it 
weren’t, we would hire an opinion-polling 
agency to edit our magazines and write 
movie and radio scripts. 

The second fallacy is that an important 
part of “the public” doesn’t know what it 
wants, or is “wantless.” It is just as true 
to say that people want what they get as 
it is to say they get what they want. How 
do you know what you want till you’ve 
had it? 

An additional point should be made here. 
When the public apparently rejects a book 
or article or radio program, there has 
often been no real choice offered. There 
may not have been a fair chance to see or 
hear it. How well was the product dis- 
plaved or advertised? Maybe the method 
of distribution was at fault. It is interest- 
ing that the British sold their films “Henry 
V,” “Hamlet,” and others by methods cal- 
culated to make certain that most people 
who wanted to see them would have a 
chance to do so. Many intelligent adults 
are not being “sold” such films as “All 
About Eve,” “Mr. 880.” “The Men,” 
“King Solomon’s Mines.” 

A third fallacy lies in the use of the 
term “the public.” We must avoid using 
the word public as though it were one 
entity. We would be much safer if we 
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DIRECTORY OF FILM EVALUATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS, 
Volume Il, prepared by Kappa Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, 75c. 

This second volume of the directory 
contains fifty-six evaluations of films from 
seven different classifications including ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, and _ budgeting; 
general business; machines; occupational 
guidance ; office procedures; salesmanship ; 
shorthand, transcription, and typewriting. 
Miscellaneous evaluations cover “How to 
Study”, “Speeding Your Reading”, “The 
Easier Way”, and “What is a Contract”. 
Each evaluation lists the data necessary 
in obtaining the film, a brief summary, the 
educational purpose (including who evalu- 
atel the film) and its strong or weak 
points. 

The opinions stated are honest and the 
directory, both volumes I and II, are 
worth-while additions to a school or per- 
sonal library. 
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talked about publics. There is a difference 
between the public which listens to a soap 
opera and the public which listens to a 
symphony. Furthermore, a program may 
have a large audience and still be a min- 
ority audience. There are few “majority” 
publics. Radio, television, and films are 
preparing their programs for mass audi- 
ences, yet they are minority audiences, 
seldom reaching 51 percent of the pos- 
sible audience. 

Many people are not rejecting the best— 
they never have the opportunity to choose 
it. And second, people can and do im- 
prove their tastes. Many are hungrily an- 
xious for some guidance in selecting and 
judging the fare offered by the mass 
media. 

The fourth fallacy is that the producer 
of mass entertainment never gives the 
public what it wants. He sells a product, 
and often at a profit. Here a moral prob- 
lem must be faced. Should anyone sell or 
give other people something which he 
thinks is not good for them, something 
which might even stunt their moral and 
spiritual growth? 

There is a fifth fallacy in the point 

made about “cultural democracy” that 
should be cleared up. There is a mistaken 
notion that since democratic practice 
sometimes requires the use of a majority 
vote to settle certain issues, this proves 
that the majority is right. Unfortunately, 
majorities can be wrong, and disastrously 
so. 
There must be an opportunity for the 
best to be created, seen, heard, read. More- 
over, this best deserves honest and in- 
formed criticism. The best must be avail- 
able to all children, all young people, all 
adults. 

Perhaps most important of all, we must 
not assume that any experiences are 
neutral—the experiences with radio, books. 
television, and films least of all. So-called 
harmless experiences are either wastes of 
time or are building the habit of time- 
wasting when that time could be used to 
get more richly satisfying experiences. 
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HOW TO GIVE AN EMPLOYEE AN OR- 
DER AND GET IT DONE, Successful 
Supervision Series, No. 1, 10 min., 35 
mm. Secure by writing to Visual Train- 
ing Division, Variety Merchandiser 
Publications, 192 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


This film uses store managers, assistants, 
and sales girls to portray in a series of 
true-to-life situations one of the most 
difficult problems of the supervisor-em- 
ployee relationship. And to solve the 
problem it provides a set of common-sense, 
understandable rules on how to give an 
order. 

The application of these rules is worked 
out in everyday, on-the-job problems that 
are familiar to all supervisors. This prac- 
tical approach will be most helpful to 
those faced with the task of teaching 
supervisory techniques. 

Although the setting for the film is a 
retail store, the rules and their methods of 
application are common to any _boss- 
worker situation in any trade or industry. 


A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF ECONOMICS, 
four 16 mm. sound films in black and 
white, about 25 min. each film. Secure 
from Department of Public Relations, 
Film Distribution Section, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan. Free, 
except transportation charges. 


“Jones Learns a Thing or Two,” the 
first film, gives its lesson in terms of 
primitive life. Even caveman Joe Doaks 
finds that the harder he works, the more 
he produces, and therefore the better he 
lives. Joe learns cooperation and the use 
of tools. As Joe and his neighbors are 
no longer completely self-sufficient, they 
discover that by the interchange of goods 
and services, they can all enjoy more. 

The second in the series is “Where 
Joe’s Living Comes From.” It emphasizes 
the importance of distribution in spreading 
income. Production and distribution, nat- 
ural resources, human energy, investment, 
capital and management are stressed. In- 
centive and profit are the motivating 
elements in getting these factors to work 
together. 

The third film, “How Joe Gets His 
Living,” uses the first two films as a 
background and shows how production 
and distribution affect the standard of 
living. Money is showed as the instrument 
for exchanging goods and services. Along 
with a discussion of inflation and depres- 
sion, the meaning of wages, interest, rent, 
dividends, and stocks and bonds are treated 
in the film. 

The fourth and final film, “Joe and His 
Government,” brings out the relationship 
between the citizens and government. In- 
dividual enterprise is showed as the basis 
upon which we have achieved our high 
standard of living. It is the initiative of 
the private individual, not impersonal gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, who have brought us 
to our present high level of economic 
development. 
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OPPORTUNITY SERIES FILMS, four 35 
mm. sound filmstrips, using 33-1/3 rpm. 
recording. May be bought from Com- 
mercial Films, Inc., Box 7, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Each film costs $22.50, cost for 
four $82.50. 

These films have as their goal a better 
conception on the part of sales people of 
their work. 

Filmstrip One, The Aisle to Opportu- 
nity, points out the unusual advantages of 
retail selling and how sales training makes 
people better sales workers. 

Filmstrip Two, Tell More—Sell More, 
stresses the things a salesman must know— 
knowledge of stock, why people buy, sell- 
ing points in merchandise. 

Filmstrip Three, Making Maximum 
Sales, tells sales people how their success 
is based on their sales volume. It points 
out the need for making more original 
sales, how to sell up to a higher price 
line, selling of related merchandise and 
selling extra quality. 

Filmstrip Four, The Will to Please, 
shows the sales person the importance of 
public relations. Right and wrong ways 
of dealing with the public are presented 
including correct speech, pleasing voice, 
how to say things most effectively, and 
knowing customers’ names. How to meet 
customer objections tactfully is also con- 
sidered. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
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You can get a bulletin on Money Man- 
agement—Your Budget from the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

This bulletin is a guide for people who 
want to control their budget. It gives a 
detailed scheme for control including de- 


tails of income, planned future fixed 
expenses, future flexible expenses, past 
unpaid bills, present day-to-day living 


costs, and personal allowances. 

This is combined into a spending plan 
with a guide for saving for those particu- 
lar wishes the spending group may have. 
Teachers of junior business training, con- 
sumer education, and similar subjects will 
find this book most interesting. 

a 5 a4 


The antihistamines are the biggest boon 
that drug makers have had since many a 
day. The question, however, is whether 
they really cure colds. 

Medical science probably knows less 
about the common cold than it does about 
all other ailments of mankind—this in 


spite of the fact that the common cold 
occurs more often than other ailments. 
According to experts, records show that 


one third or even more of those who take 


these drugs become drowsy, and some- 
times even fall asleep while at work or 
while driving. Experience with the anti- 


histamine tvpe of drug is not adequate to 
know whether they are harmless when 
used over extended periods of time. Ac- 
cording to some information, there may be 
considerable toxic risks involved in the 
use of such drugs. 

The histamine or histamine-like sub- 
stances have proved useful for the relief 
of a number of allergic disorders such as 
hay fever. The evidence seems to be that 
these drugs are of some value when used 
during the first few hours after cold symp- 
toms have appeared. Often, however, a 
cold symptom may not be evidence of an 


oncoming cold at all, but merely a brief 
reaction of eg mucous membrane to 
tension or to an irritant. If after a brief 


time these symptoms do not disappear, 
then there might be some value to trying 
any one of these drugs. Evidence seems 
to indicate that they are less equal in 
potency and have somewhat the same 
toxic effect for all of the difference in 
formulas and contents. 

Teachers should warn students not to 
take the drug if they plan to drive a car 
or operate machinery. The antihistamines 


seem to have little effect on sore throat 
or sinus conditions. 
5 sa + 
According to the July 1915 Gregg 


Writer, Paul S. Lomax, teacher of Gregg 
shorthand in the high schools of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was making strong 
efforts to widen the use of shorthand 
among the students of the university. He 
secured representative opinions from jour- 
nalists and lawyers among others in Mis- 
souri, as to the technical value of short- 
hand in their professions. 
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Discount houses in a large number of 
cities are selling standard merchandise at 
prices considerably below the list price, 
according to a nationally known organiza- 
tion which gives advice to consumers. In 
New York it is believed to be possible to 
secure standard appliances at as much as 
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from 10 per cent to 50 per-cent discount 
from Fair Trade prices. 

The discount houses are usually on the 
second floor of an office building or a little 
outside the main shopping districts. These 
houses usually sell only to regular cus- 
tomers, to employees of large companies, 
or to those who have been introduced by 
known customers. Many of them carry 
limited stock. 

Of course many retailers give discounts 
to steady customers or to friends. Some 
stores give discounts to their own em- 
ployees, and this is frequently spread to 
include families of the employees and 
friends of such employees. Some very 
large employers maintain their own dis- 
count houses. Many jobbers, although 
engaged in doing business at wholesale, 
supply goods for the personal use of those 
buying through them. In addition, labor 
unions sometimes provide the means of 
purchasing at discount and some coopera- 
tives have been doing the same. 
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Some excellent suggestions 
made for handling the student 
gripes or grievances about the 
school work is being organized. 
are a few such suggestions : 

Listen to the student patiently and con- 
duct the interview in private. 

Let the student know that you at least 
appreciate how he feels. 

Don’t start to argue with the student 
right away. Give him a chance to talk 

Don’t ask all kinds of questions, or 
force answers from the student. 

Don’t start to give advice immediately, 
let him talk. Often he will give himself 
the best kind of advice. 

Don’t try to direct the conversation. 

Don’t immediately start to “I told you 
so.” No one likes to be reminded that he 
was wrong even if the statement was true. 

Don’t try to direct the conversation to- 
wards your particular interests. Give the 
pupil free reign to get everything off his 
chest that bothers him 

Don’t immediately take sides or moral- 
ize, or pass judgment. There is nothing 
that is more irritating than the person 
who takes the attitude of God. 

Try to figure out what the student wants 
and does not want and what bothers him. 

Try to figure out what is in back of the 
student’s mind and what his real problem 
is. 

Don’t commit the principal or a depart- 
ment chairman or anyone else in the school 
to a particular point of view by a particu- 
lar answer. If it is not within your do- 
main, delay in giving a specific answer 
until you are sure that those who have 
the final judgment to make agree with 
you, 

Assure the pupil that you will consider 
all factors and that you will give him a 
square deal. Usually it is wise not to give 
an answer immediately. Be sure however 
to follow-up and let the student know 
what your answer is or what your judg- 
ment is, or what can be done. 
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You can get a copy of the revised 7BM 
Typing Guide for the asking by writing 
to the IBM Department of Education, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
The bulletin is especially planned’ for use 
with the electric typewriter, but the vari- 


have been 
who has 
way his 


Here 


ous drills can be used equally well on the 
traditional machine. 

Even if you do not have an elictric 
machine in your typing room at presen’ you 
will be interested to know how it ope ates 
and how easy the transition can be | iade 
with planned practice. 
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Revised editions of ten Mercha: cise 
Facts Manuals covering a wide variety of 
items in the apparel and home furnis!:ings 
fields are now being issued by the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. They are con- 
veniently sized for ready reference--ap- 
proximately 414 by 7 inches. The book- 
lets sell for 25c each. This series of man- 
uals has been published by the Retail 
3ureau of the University of Pittsburgh 
for over twenty years. 

The ten new editions cover the follow- 
ing subjects: 

China and Earthenware: What customers 
look for in china and earthenware. How 


to judge china and earthenware. How to 
care for china and earthenware. Terms 
salespeople should know. 

Foundation Garments: Frequently used 
terms. Figure variations. Scientific and 
surgical garments. How to measure the 
bust correctly. Meeting the custome 


needs with the right girdle. 

Handbags: Color match-making in bags, 
Basic and classic handbag shapes. Notes 
on handbag leathers. Steps in processing 
-from hide to finish. Fabrics used in 
handbags. 

Fashion Jewelry: How to sell all types of 
jewelry. Stones used in jewelry. How to 
distinguish between the different types of 


metals. \Why women buy jewelry. 

Lamps: What does your customer want 
of a lamp? The modern lamp bulb. Four 
types of contemporary lighting. Types of 


lamps. Selling the 
right use. 
Lingerte: 


right lamp for the 
Lamp shade materials. 
Learn the usual lingerie group- 


ings. Pisin the styles of garments. Tips 
on slips. Sizes in silk, cotton, nylon, 
rayon lingerie. Popular lingerie fabrics. 


Why knit underwear is popular, 

Man-Made Fabrics: What is rayon? Dif- 
ferent processes used in making rayon. 
How to determine the type of rayon. Care 


and uses of rayon. Nylon, vinyon, orlon, 
and other new fabrics. 
Men’s Ties, ete.: Information on these 


items of men’s furnishings are included— 
shirts, hats, ties, hose, ‘gloves, sweaters, 
handke rchiefs, and miscellaneous accesso- 
ries. 

Millinery: Principal hat styles, with illus- 
trations. The significance of fashion in 
selling millinery. Descriptions of mate- 
rials used in millinery. 

Shoes: Covers men’s, women’s, teen-age, 
and children’s shoes. Principal types of 
shoes. Sales slants. General anatomy of 
the foot and its relationship to proper fit. 


: 5 . 4 a4 
Between 70,000,000 and 72,000,000 people 


now have some form of voluntary health 
insurance. 


+ ¢ + 


_ More than 41,902,000 families own radios 
in the United States. 


> > 


There were five per cent more marriages 
in 1950 than in 1949. Each month follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean war re- 
corded a larger number of marriages than 
the comparable month in 1949. 
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on 2 A proposed reading machine which could 

if . . - . coke . 

on the search the entire Library of Congress in 
10 seconds, select all the information on a 


| | 
Re given subject, and print selected abstracts 
” at tie rate of 10 a minute, has been de- | 
e = scrined by Dr. Calvin N. Mooers of the | 


ade Jator Company, Boston. Five thousand 
times faster than an existing device called 
the Rapid Selector, which is said to have 
searched 50,000 references in 5 minutes, 


ar dise the proposed machine might become the ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION . 





ety of nucleus of a jointly supported documen- 
ishings tary project, financed on a_ subscription 
ie Re- basis. 
, Uni- This documentary engine or “Doken’ EFFICIENCY-TESTED FEATURES... 
> con- would employ microphotographic film | 
€--ap- wound on a drum 10 feet in diameter and | 
book- 7 feet long, and would have a scanning AN INVALUABLE AID FOR 
[ man- heal, an electronic or magnetic memory 
Retail device, and an optical copying television 
sburgh head. Micrographic copies of 200-word ADMINISTRATORS, 
abstracts of documents would be carried on 
ollow- large, square, semi-transparent sheets, with | 
from a quarter of a million to a million | TE 
tomers abstracts on each sheet. The stack would ACHERS, 
How be only about 20 feet long and would fit | 
low to into a large-sized room. Dr. Mooers says 
Terms that such a machine is possible and can be | STUDENTS ALIKE 
constructed by methods already known. | 
used (Science Digest, December, 1950.) 
ic and * ~ »% 
re the ; 
omer’s Where Do We Go From Here, a 26- 





page booklet on the problem of mass com- 
munication in America, prepared by Dr. 


. bags. 





Notes Norman Woelfel and illustrated by a se- 

essing ries of cartoon drawings, can be secured 

sed in from Teaching Aids Laboratory, Bureau | THE NEW REMINGTON 
of Educational Research, 13 Page Hall, | 


pes of The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, | 
Ohio. Price, 50 cents. 


or ras | Sipoer -riter 


You can send to the Superintendent of 


* want “aan 
Pair Documents, Government Printing Office, 
pes of Washington 25, D. C., for a new annotated 


list of the more than 1,300 radio scripts 
loaned without charge by the Radio Script 
and Transcription Exchange of the Office 
of Education. Price, 25 cents. | 


mr the 


Yes, progressive teachers 
and school officials agree that 
there’s no typewriter to 


group- 
Tips 























nylon, + +¢ + | 
—P The U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue | en with the new Remington 
Pye finally decided to listen to the authority Super-riter when it comes 
iii of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the t d d f 
. Care Fourth District and agree that summer O speed, accuracy ane case 0 
orlon, school expenses incurred to meet a re- operation. The Super-riter 
quirement by a board of education are : 
ical deductible. ‘ ss has been efficiency-tested to save 
+ ere is the text of instructions which : : . 
prot! the Bureau of Internal Revenue sent to all | teaching _— eine make learning 
aed local offices on January 22: easier .. . and its work- 
“Summer school expenses incurred by a . . . 
; ieee public school teacher in order to maintain saving, time-saving features 
nan her position are deductible as ordinary and enable it to meet any 
peas: necessary business expenses.” ‘ : 
_ In the Hill case, the taxpayer had taught typing requirement. 
mails in the public schools of the State of Vir- | 
pes of ginia for some 27 years and had obtained 
ceaae sie the highest certificate issued to public 
sor i school teachers by the State board of edu- | ' 
cation. She was notified of the expiration e 
of her certificate and that the certificate Flemington. Fband 
could not be renewed unless she acquired wed gal 
people college credits or passed an examination on THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
health five selected books. She elected the former 
— ow attended — — at Remington Rand, Room 2040 
olumbia niversity. ereafter she 
sought to deduct the expenses which she rep igcapeeneumey aime ciate 
incurred in that connection as ordinary and Send me FREE brochure R 8406 on the new Remington Super-riter. 1 
radios necessary business expenses. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fourth Name j 
Circuit held that such expenses including Ee 
tuition, room rent, cost of travel, and the School i 
nial difference between the cost of living while Address _ 
aval at summer school and at home, properly j 
a a constituted ordinary and necessary business City Zone State 
es dai expenses incurred in carrying on a trade | 
: or business which are deductible. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 








ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 0 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


ae <* 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 





STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At a ae Best Known 








usiness universi?, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


qb .:="= lB 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
) COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


Established in 1890 





CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 








A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ail business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
H. T, BARNES, President 


Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


"SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 





‘A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
€ 
The ROBERT MORRIS Seéo0/ 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pc 








DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
9 Granite Building 
he) 3 Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R, Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 











A Nationality 
Avvertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


D YA, 


AND NS 
Mian couece) 4 
1848 


Professional Training for Business since 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Lualefeed for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Account ng, Sales, Advertising, 
ad i oe roved as a Regis- 

usiness Institute the N York Stat 
Department of Education. ‘ idbiaiiitapaaes 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 


Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study In Maine — 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of The Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


O0.—A reader asks the following question: 
“Who invented punctuation? Is it trace- 
able to business necessity for speedy wni- 
derstanding ?” 


A—To attribute the invention of punc- 
tuation to business necessity might make 
a very good story for motivating a unit on 
punctuating the business letter, but such 
a story would require some liberal inter- 
pretation of business necessity and con- 
siderable juggling of historical fact. 

The development of the art of punc- 
tuation is generally accredited to certain 
Venetian renaissance printers who wanted 
to make their product more quickly com- 
prehensible, but the true origin of punc- 
tuation must be found in the middle ages. 
Readers in the ancient world were not 
only handicapped by a lack of punctua- 
tion as guidance, but writers generally ran 
words together without spaces. 

Despite the fact that most authorities 

attribute the systematizing of punctuation 
to Aldus Manutius in 1490, William A. 
Mason in his A History of Writing 
(Macmillan) declares that it was Alcuin 
who first svstematized manuscript punc- 
tuation. If it is impossible to link the ac- 
tivities of Alcuin to business English, he 
can at least be related to English, for 
Alcuin, who lived between 734 and 804, 
was an English scholar in the service of 
Charlemagne. Among other things Alcuin 
wrote books on.grammar and supervised 
the preparation of manuscripts. Mason 
points out that Alcuin insisted that pauses 
for cola and commata be made. Both of 
these words may be traced to the Greeks 
for names of longer and shorter clauses 
respectively. In time, semicolons, periods, 
and hyphens were also used. 
_ Aldus Manutius who is considered the 
father of fully systematized punctuation 
was a printer living between 1450-1515. 
Certainly the wealth and power of Venice 
at this time was built upon business pros- 
perity, for Venice was then the foremost 
of the Italian renaissance cities enjoying 
an extensive trade throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. The purpose of Manutius was to 
make available in printed form the master- 
pieces of the ancient world. He is also 
credited with the invention of italics. P. 
B. Ballard in his Thought and Language 
(University of London Press) points out 
that Manutius’ purpose in systematizing 
punctuation was to indicate pauses and 
vocal inflections which the living voice 
would provide. 

The dot over the 7 and j, it might be 
noted, has a curious history which may be 
tied in with this general discussion. Tsaac 
Taylor in his classic discussion The Alpha- 
bet (Kagen Paul, Trench, London, 1883) 
points out that 7 and j were once varying 
forms of the same letter but that one be- 
came a vowel and the other a consonant 
and that what is now a dot over i and ] 
Was once an accent mark used on certain 
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occasions. Early printers, to simplify their 
work, used the dotted i’s and j’s exclu- 
sively. 

The Aldine press influenced all of west- 
ern Europe practice and Aldine punctua- 
tion was spread with humanistic  en- 
thusiasm everywhere. 


aa + + 


QO.—A reader asks: “What is a crase for 
buying things called? It begins with the 
letter "Or. 


A.—The word you are seeking is probably 
ontomantia, 


+ + + 


QO.—A reader asks: “Is it correct to use 
the word mutual in the expression “a 
mutual friend”? I know that it was once 
frowned upon, but does idiom sanction the 
expression? 


A.—Purists are most stubborn in ex- 
cluding “a mutual friend.” Even though 
the expression has most distinguished 
precedent in literature, the latest diction- 
aries still introduce the expression with 
apologies. As you probably know, Charles 
Dickens gave grammarians a considerable 
shock when he used the expression in the 
title of a book in 1864 and quite possibly 
the dramatic horror felt has given the ex- 
pression a prominence that has prevented 
its slipping unnoticed into idiom. Mutual, 
ot course, means reciprocal, and what is 
meant in the expression mutual friend is 
really common friend, that is a friend that 
two persons have in common. 

The word common, however, it should 
be noted by writers of business English, 
carries a prejudiced connotation and a 
prejudiced subjective meaning for many. 
The correspondent must move warily. 
Mutual is allowable, but suspect. Common 
must be used advisably. There are times 
when the only answer is the rephrase. 


aa + + 


Q.—A reader asks: “Is ‘identical to’ incor- 
rect?” 


A.—The correct idiom is identical with. 
5 aa * 
Q.—Mr. T. M. sends in the following: 
“Who said: ‘Dispatch ts the soul of busi- 
ness??” 
A.—Lord Chesterfield. 
a aa Sd 
QO.—A reader asks: “I often hear of the 
King’s English. Did anyone ever concern 
himself with the Queen's English?” 
A.—Indeed they did. When Victoria was 


queen of England, references were often 
made to the Queen’s rather than the 


King’s English. The title of a book call- 
ing for pure English in 1864 by Henry 
Alford, Dean of Canterbury and editor 
of the Contemporary Review was called 
the Queen’s English. 

+ + a 


O.—A reader inquires: “Does the lwmnan 
body use much air in talking? 


A.—According to Walter B. Pillsbury and 
Clarence L. Meader in their book The 
Psychology of Language, (D. Appleton 
and Co.) the average conversation does 
not consume much more air than simple 
breathing. 
5 5 + 

O—A_ reader inquires: “Did any of the 
North American Indians have a phonetic 
alphabet?” 


A—They did not have one of their own 
devising before intercourse with Euro- 
peans. The writing of the North American 
Indians, for the most part, was_ picture 
writing, There were some notable syl- 
labaries devised by Indians such as the 
Cherokee writing devised by the part-In- 
dian scholar, Sequoya. 
aa o + 

O.—A reader asks: “Exactly what ts 
meant by ‘preterit’ in grammar?” 


A.—Preterit is another word for past 
tense or simple past. Since there are a 
variety of possible tenses representing the 
past in modern languages, the term 1s a 
convenience for describing that simple 
Teutonic past. 


+ + aa 


O.—A reader asks: “Who is known as thi 
‘master of those who know 


A.—That is a traditional name for Ari- 
stotle. Dante, for one, uses it in the Divine 
Comedy. 


ee & + 


OI have been told that members of the 
Society of Friends or in common parlance 
Quakers, were once very promment in 
American business. Is this so? If they 
were how did they write thee and thou m 
their business letters.” ? 


A—It is true that members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends were once among the most 
prominent businessmen in the American 
northeast. They were notable for their 
fairness and good ethics and also for their 
alertness and good management. Not only 
did the businessman who was a member of 
the Society use thee and thou in his busi- 
ness letters, but he numbered _ instead of 
naming the months and days of the week. 
Thus a letter would have the following 
date: “1 mo 9th 1827.” The following 
notation of an auditing entry “1827 2 mo 
23rd” is typical of this dating. Such a 
businessman would draw “thy” attention to 
some matter. 


+ + + 


Q.—A reader asks:“What do the English 
call the installment plan? 


A.—H. L. Mencken in the first supplement 
to his The American Language (Alfred 
A. Knoph) states that the installment plan 
in England is called the hire-purchase sys- 
tem or the hire system. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST. 
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Neal-Wells 


J. D. Neal has been appointed head of 
the Department of Business Administra- 
tion at Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas, succeeding J. Roy 
Wells, who has been made assistant to the 
president of Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock. 

Mr. Neal is a former high school teacher 
and served on the faculties of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, and University 
of Houston, where he was director of the 
School of Business Administration. For 
two years he was professor of marketing 
at Texas A. and M. College. Before ac- 
cepting his new appointment, he was asso- 
ciate professor of transportation at the 
University of Texas. 

Mr. Wells has been on the faculty of 
Houston State Teachers College since 1933. 
Before going to Huntsville he was head 
of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment at Hardin-Simmons University, Abi- 
lene, Texas. He is a former governor of 
the 190th District of Rotary International. 


aa 
Miss Groves Appointed Supervisor 


Announcement was recently made of the 
appointment of Lillian Groves, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, to the office staff of the IIli- 
nois State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Division of Supervisors. She 
will be located in Springfield. 

Miss Groves taught for twenty-five years 
in private schools in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. During the war period she 
taught in the school for on-the-job train- 
eo civilian personnel in Washington, 


+ 


New Appointment for Dolley 


Robert D. Dolley, director of vocational 
and adult education at Dade County, Flor- 
ida, from 1947 until 1950, has been ap- 
pointed to a newly created position of 
Dade County—assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of vocational and adult 
education. For ten years before going to 
Miami he was Florida State supervisor of 
trade, industrial and distributive education. 


5 


Paterson (N. J.) School 
Under New Supervision 


The Sherwood School of Business, Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, which has been oper- 
ated by the Frazier family since 1906, re- 
cently announced that it is now under the 
supervision and management of three staff 
members of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Paterson. 

M. Herbert Freeman has been elected 
president of the board of the Sherwood 
School of Business and is to serve as its 
educational consultant as well as continue 
his position as professor of business edu- 
cation and head of the department at the 
State Teachers College. Louis C. Nanassy 
will serve as vice president and guidance 
consultant. He is also assistant professor 
of business education at the college. Frank 
J. Zanfino, business manager at the State 
Teachers College, will be treasurer and 
management consultant of the Sherwood 
School. All three men have taught as 
part-time lecturers at the school during 
the past several years. 
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O. M. Hager Assumes New Duties 


Oswald M. Hager, on temporary leave 
from the School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, has been serving 
as District Price Executive for the Office 
of Price Stabilization at Fargo. He was 
formerly employed by the Fargo-Moorhead 
District Office of Price Administration as 
a Price Specialist, District Price Econo- 
mist and District Price Liaison Officer. 

Mr. Hager is State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education and teacher trainer for 
Distributive Education under the State 
Board for Vocational Education and the 
University of North Dakota at Grand 
Forks. He taught for six years at the 
Huron (South Dakota) Senior High 
School before going to the University of 
North Dakota. 

+ 


Brown on U. of Maryland Board 


Maryland’s Governor McKeldin has 
appointed B. Herbert Brown, president 
of Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, as a member of the University of 
Maryland Board of Regents. His term 
will be for nine years, beginning the 
first Monday in June. 


+ 
Coming Conferences 


In the February and March issue of 
this magazine some conferences of in- 
terest to business teachers were an- 
nounced. Here are a few more: 

The dates for the annual Business 
Education Conference at the University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks are June 
4-6. Inquiries concerning the conference 
may be addressed to either Dorothy L. 
Travis, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, or O. M. Hager, State Supervisor 
of Business Education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota. 

The fifteenth annual summer Confer- 
ence on Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation will be held on the campus of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, on June 15 and 16. 
The conference is sponsored by the De- 
partment of Business Education of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

The fourth annual Business Education 
Conference, sponsored jointly by North 
Texas State College and Texas State 
College for Women, is scheduled for 
June 10, 11 and 12. Write to L. M. 
Collins, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, for information. 

The annual Business Teachers Clinic 
sponsored by the School of Business 
Administration at the University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, will be held 
on June 7 and 8. Complete information 
about the clinic may be received by 
writing to Hulda Vaaler, Director, Busi- 
ness Teachers Clinic, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Estes V. Grave, a teacher in Youngs- 
town (Ohio) South High School, passed 
away in February. 

M. A. Smythe, president of the Na- 
tional Business College, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia died suddenly in February. 


Perry-Lederer 


The Board of Education, Chicago, [Ili- 
nois, has announced the appointmen: of 
Enos C. Perry as director of business odu- 
cation, succeeding Edwin A. Lederer. 

Mr. Perry has been a teacher of ‘itsj- 
ness subjects in the Chicago Public Schools 
for seventeen years. He has been prin- 
cipal of J. A. Sexton School anc its 
branch for exceptional children since {948, 
During World War II he served as a 
commander in the U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Lederer has been appointed to the 
position of Director of the Bureau of In- 
struction Materials for the Chicago Board 
of Education. His duties will cover text- 
book selection, curriculum development, 
radio, visual education, and libraries. 


5 


Ackland Named Royal 
Advertising Manager 


Gordon G. Ackland has been appointed 
advertising manager of Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., F. P. Ryan, vice president, 
recently announced. Mr. Ackland has been 
associated with the company for five years 
as assistant to Ellis G. Bishop, who will 
take on a special assignment for the type- 
writer company. 

Before joining Royal, Mr. Ackland was 
in the advertising promotion department of 
McCall Corporation, salesman for Indus- 
trial Lithographic Company, and in the 
advertising department of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc. : 


Sa 
National Business Show Plans 


Plans for the 1951 National Business 
Show are already well advanced, and invi- 
tations have been extended to prospective 
exhibitors to participate in the exposition 
next fall. The Show will be held in the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City, 
October 22 through October 27. 

With the cooperation of other associa- 
tions, representatives of business and edu- 
cation will get together at Forum Sessions 
throughout the week at the Office Week 
Forum. 

The October Show will be the second 
operated by the new owners, The Office 
Executives Association of New York, Inc. 
As a non-profit project, the Show devotes 
all unexpended income to the association's 
many activities in education and business 
research and to furthering its goal of bet- 
ter management through the office. 


5 


Of Interest to Accounting Teachers 


The annual International Cost Confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants will be held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, June 24-27, 
inclusive. 

The First Annual Conference on Ac- 
counting Education is to be held at New 
York University on October 19-20. 

A conference of New England account- 
ing instructors under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
cooperation with the American Account- 
ing Association has been announced for 
June 28, 29 and 30 at M.I.T. Attendance 
will be limited to accounting instructors in 
New England. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








Rufus Stickney Elected EBTA President 


At the Philadelphia convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, 
3uston, Massachusetts, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. The program 
for the convention was outlined in earlier 
issues of this magazine. 





Rufus Stickney 


Other newly elected officers are: Vice 
President, Joseph Gruber, Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York City; 
treasurer, P. H. Q. Taylor, Taylor School, 
Philadelphia. Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler 
High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania, and 
A. Raymond Jackson, Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, were elected to the 
Executive Board. Bernard A. Shilt, Su- 
pervisor of Commercial Education, Buf- 
falo, New York, continues in office as sec- 
retary. Continuing in office as Executive 
Board members are Lloyd H. Jacobs, New 
Jersey Department of Education; John L. 
Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Au- 
burn Maine School of Commerce, Auburn. 
Past president Jay W. Miller, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, becomes ex-official mem- 
ber of the Board. 

It was announced that the Association 
will hold its next annual convention in 
Buffalo on April 10, 11 and 12, 1952. 


+ 


Dorothy M. Bell 
Heads Junior College Group 


Dorothy M. Bell, president of Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts, 
was elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges at their recent 
convention in Des Moines, Iowa. The vice 
president is Charles S. Morris, president 
of San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, 
California. Jesse P. Bogue is executive 
secretary of the association, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. 

The association elected two new mem- 
bers to the Board of Directors: Marvin C. 
Knudson, president of Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Colorado, and Basil H. Pe- 
terson, president of the Orange Coast 
Junior College, Costa Mesa, California. 


5 
ABWA Regional Meeting 


Saturday, May 5, has been set as the 
date for the Western Regional Meeting of 
the American Business Writing Associa- 
tion. The meeting will be held at the 
offices of the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, with Jessie Graham, ABWA 
vice president West, as the chairman. 
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Brother Ryan Re-elected 
CBEA President 


All reports from the members of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
indicate that the March convention, held 
in Cleveland, was outstanding in its at- 
tendance, its personnel, and its well-bal- 
anced and timely program. Complete in- 
formation about the program was given in 
the February number of this magazine. 

Re-elected to the same offices for the 
next year are: President, Brother Kieran 
Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s University, 





Brother Ryan 


Austin, Texas; executive secretary, Sister 
Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., 
Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, is the new vice pres- 
ident and Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., 
Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is the new treasurer. Brother Philip, O.S.- 
F., St. Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn, New 
York, was chosen publications director. 
The editor of C.B.E. Review is Reverend 
Chas. B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas. 


+ 


CCTA Convention in May 


The annual convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association is sched- 
uled for May 11 and 12. All meetings of 
the group will be held in Waterloo, Iowa 
at the Hotel Russell Lamson. 

The present officers of the association 
are: President, Wayne Silcox, Iowa Suc- 
cess School, Ottumwa, Iowa; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret Davenport, CCC 
College, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Florence Ludwick, Bayless Business Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. 
Gladice Sears, Hamilton School of Com- 
merce, Mason City, Iowa. 


+ 


NOMA Conference 


The theme of the annual conference of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, to be held May 20-23 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, has been an- 
nounced as “The Office in Today’s Vital 
Emergency.” 

To be held in conjunction with the Con- 
ference will be NOMA’s Annual Office 
Machinery and Equipment Exposition, to 
take place at the 7lst Infantry Regiment 
Armory on May 21-23. The Armory is a 
short distance from the Conference hotel. 


New Officers of WBEA 


Members of the Western Business Edu- 
cation Association elected Marsdon A. 
Sherman as their president for the next 
year at the March convention held in Port- 
land, Oregon. Mr. Sherman is on the staff 
of Chico State College, Chico, California. 

Other officers elected are: Vice presi- 





Marsdon A. Sherman 


dent, Evan Croft, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah; secretary, Eugene Kosy, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; treasurer, Opal H. DeLancey, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. Theodore 
Yerian, past president of the group, was 
named consultant. 

The program for the meeting was out- 
lined in the February number of this 
magazine. 


+ 


N. Y. City Area Teachers To Meet 


More than 1,000 teachers of business 
subjects are expected to attend the annual 
convention of the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicin- 
ity, to be held on Saturday, May IZ, at 
the Hotel Statler, New York City. 

The convention theme, “Business Edu- 
cation Meets the Needs of the Times,” 
will be developed at a series of morning 
section meetings in which the participating 
groups will include the Accounting and 
Law Teachers Association, Distributive 
Education Teachers Association, Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers Association, Pitman 
Commercial Teachers Association, and the 
Private Business School Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

Highlights of these meetings will be a 
panel of recent commercial course gradu- 
ates who will report on how effectively 
the schools prepared them for business; a 
demonstration lesson on pre-transcription 
training; a consideration of Accelerated 
Business Courses to Meet Mobilization 
Needs; and a panel discussion of the 
business education curriculums as proposed 
by the New York Survey Committee on 
Business Education. 

At the convention luncheon, an award 
for distinguished service will be presented 
to Clinton A. Reed in recognition of his 
completion of twenty-five years of service 
as Chief of the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
partment. Guests of honor will include 
Alexander S. Massell who is retiring as 
principal of the Central Commercial High 
School. Joseph Gruber, CEA president, 
will preside. 
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BUSINESS 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


This modern English text for business training is desirable, effective, and 





practical. It is easy to teach and easy to learn. It provides complete training 
in the mechanics of business English plus business ethics and psychology. 
Thorough drill insures good business performance. Suitable for both full year 


and half year courses, it is valuable as a basal text and a business textbook. 


published by 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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Sound Content ... Sure Methods 


. . it's a pleasure to teach with 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 


COMPLETE COURSE ¢ THIRD EDITION 
by R. Robert Rosenberg a By 
Whitmore and Wanous 


Simplified 
SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition 
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This popular text concentrates on the development 
of skill in making business computations . . . accur- 


ately and quickly. The first edition of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 


STUDIES was highly successful. It proved that job 





® Works first for mastery of the fundamental processes. 
© Teaches all applications commonly used in business. 
®@ Provides a wealth of examples and problems. 

@ Includes a systematic testing program. 


Business Mathematics is organized in convenient, 
well-defined units of work, 177 of them . . . more 
than enough for a rich one-year course. 

568 Pages. List, $2.12. 


Write your nearest Gregg office for an examination copy 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 


Toronto 1 London W.C. 1 




















competence in transcription can be developed in 
the classroom. 

Typewriting speed and accuracy are not enough. 
Shorthand speed and accuracy are not enough. 
Until these two skills are welded together with other 
related skills, the ultimate in job competence cannot 
be developed. 

SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES goes 
beyond the ordinary classroom training by giving the 
student experience in the handling of uneven office- 
style dictation that he is sure to encounter on the 
job. 


A SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
gi Specialists in Business aud Economic Education 


ee CINCINMAT! 2- NEW ROCHELLE, A.Y¥.-CHICAGO S- SAM FRANCISCO S-OALLAS I 


Good Textbook 
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MEDICAL DICTATION, by Isabel D. Cook 
and Leonard J. Porter, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 129 pp. List price, 
$3.00. 


The student, preparing to be a medical 
secretary, should be given ample practice 
in applying shorthand to medical cor- 
respondence, case histories, articles and 
reports of medical material which are per- 
tinent to everyday happenings in the doc- 
tor’s office and the hospital. Practice in 
taking dictation from writings of general 
pri ictitieners and specialists is extremely 
important to the person preparing for such 
a job. Some of the material is word- 
counted for timed dictation. 

This collection of letters, explanation of 
medical terms, reports, and case histories 
will serve very well to provide the dicta- 
tion needed. No shorthand outlines are in- 
cluded in the material as this dictation 
book is planned for correlation with the 
student’s text Medical Terminology for 
Shorthand Students or ,Medical Termi- 
nology in Thomas Natural Shorthand, 
gee of which are available from Prentice- 

all. 


5 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by Cleon C. 
Richtmeyer and Judson W. Foust, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 441 pp. $3.50. 


This is a thorough revision of a text 
which is recognized for its complete step- 
by-step descriptions of mathematical tech- 
niques useful in business operations. 

A new chapter has been added on sta- 
tistics which takes up selected topics from 
the standpoint of grouped data. Exercise 
and problem lists have been revised and 
extended. The set of miscellaneous review 
problems has been expanded and placed in 
a separate chapter at the end of the book. 

Brief treatments are given such topics 
as current ratio, present worth, and Heron’s 
formula. Additional graphs and diagrams 
in connection with certain topics have also 
been included. 

The self-tests, lists of selected supple- 
mentary references, and other features of 
the first and second editions have been 
retained. 

£ 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRA- 
PHY, by A. M. Nielsen, New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 728 pp. 
$6.75. Workbook $2.00. 


Like many other good textbooks, this 
volume represents the distillation of a ca- 
reer of study, experience and_ teaching. 
This contribution by Professor Nielsen of 
the basic principles of his various courses 
in economic geography was set down in a 
volume several years ago with the issue 
of his Fundamentals of Economic Geogra- 
phy. The current volume represents a con- 
siderable revision based upon the reactions 
of many of his former students who are 
now engaged in the teaching of economic 
ge or on the secondary and collegiate 
evel. 


APRIL, 


1951 


This approach to economic geography 
should be of special interest to the teacher 
and student of business, for the examples 
employed and the illustrations used are de- 
signed for practical business understanding. 
Many educators look upon economic geog- 
raphy as contributing mainly to the gen- 
eral culture of the student. This is only 
partially true, for economic geography is 
essentially practical. The art work which 
illustrates this volume is arresting and 
should lend itself to some rewarding dis- 
cussions between instructor and pupils. 

The text consists of twenty-five chap- 
ters. These may be presented on a one 
or two semester basis. Such topics are 
covered as the field of economic geography 
and its basic principles, agencies of geo- 
graphic change; soil; climate; vegetable 
foodstuffs; human economy; fibers; the 
animal, poultry and fishing industries ; min- 
erals; manufacturing; trade; transporta- 
tion; communications; and man and his 
environment. 


5 


SPECIALIZED ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS, 
Second Edition, by Henry H. Baily, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
579 pp. $6.00. 


A brief explanation of accounting prin- 
ciples applied to those businesses whose 
accounts are not ordinarily treated in books 
on accounting principles and theory. Each 
system is presented as a brief description 
of the business with some of the account- 
ing procedures used rather than a complete 
accounting system. A new chapter on con- 
struction and installation of an accounting 
system lays out the procedure for this line 
of work. More problems have been added 
and changes in law and business procedure 
have been extensively covered. 

Revisions in state laws on finance com- 
panies are presented. The use of LIFO 
in inventories and department stores is 
explained. Purchase card accounting is 
given detailed treatment. 

Many forms are used as _ illustrations 
and most of these forms have actual en- 
tries made on them. 


+ 


SENIOR MANUAL FOR GROUP LEADER- 
SHIP, by O. Garfield Jones, New York: 
ee Inc., 133 pp. 


This book is composed of dramatized 
lessons in chairmanship and floor leader- 
ship. It includes a quick reference man- 
ual of parliamentary procedures. 

This bulletin gives a very common- 
sensed process of parliamentary prece- 
dure. While it gives full recognition to 
the need for good parliamentary process, 
it acknowledges it as a means toward an 
end rather than an end in itself. 

Group activity is becoming increasingly 
important in our contemporary life; in- 
telligent use of this manual should ‘help 
to avoid chaos, and, at the same time, pre- 
vent the stifling influence of excessive 
parliamentarianism. 


SALESMANSHIP: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS by Carlton A. Pederson and 
Milburn D. Wright, Chicago: Richard 
Hs _— Inc., 541 pp. $6.65; College 

5.0 


This iit is a complete guide to sell- 
ing without high pressure, the type of 
selling approved by leading sales organiza- 
tions. Selling which requires the salesman 
to act in the capacity of adviser, counselor, 
or consultant is emphasized. 

The material in the text is arranged in 
logical order. Briefly, the contents are: 
the importance of sales work and patterns 
of company job qualifications; the back- 
ground of information good salesmen 
should have about their companies, their 
products, and their competitors; the sales- 
power of advertising; an analysis of why 
people buy; prospecting and conducting 
the sales interview; the requisites for 
building good will; an actual case study of 
a salesman and his activities; and an in- 
troduction to sales management. 

The case studies placed at the conclu- 
sion of each chapter are realistic and pro- 
vide material for interesting discussions. 
Pertinent illustrations brighten the book; 
a teacher’s manual lightens preparation. 

The theory of good selling remains the 
same, but the book which “sells” it most 
interestingly will be the most popular. 
This text deserves consideration. 


+ 


THE DYNAMIC ECONOMY, by Harold G. 
Moulton, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 238 pp. 

This booklet is a dialogue in play form 
which deals with the growth of the 
United States since 1850. It presents an 
economic history of the United States and, 
in so doing, gives the economic interpreta- 
tion of the Brookings Institution. 

The point of view of the Brookings 
Institution might be best labelled as lib- 
eral-traditional. While the guiding spirits 
of the Brookings Institution are well 
aware of the Keynesian interpretation of 
economics, they have not accepted com- 
pletely the surplus theory as the key source 
for inequity in the capitalistic system. 

The dynamic in our economy, according 
to the Brookings Institution, is increased 
productivity caused by greater skill among 
the workers, more efficient utilization of 
our industrial equipment, and, of course, 
more mechanization in the broader sense. 
Results of this increased production must 
be passed on to the consumer so that he can 
constantly increase his standard of living 
and become an even more efficient con- 
sumer of goods. The Brookings Institu- 
tion authorities believe that the American 
people have sufficient wisdom to achieve 
this benevolent cycle. 

Thus, while the Brookings Institution 
School of Economics agrees in great meas- 
ure with the Keynesian concept, they are 
willing to accept governmental redistribu- 
tion of income only as a minor and pos- 
sibly incidental element. The book is an 
excellent presentation of this enlightened 
point of view presented in dramatic form. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 338 


How can we make typing 
more interesting to beginners? 





by Linda Sedenberg 


Dakota Community High School 
Dakota, Illinois 


I graduated from college with an 
academic major, but took a minor in busi- 


ness subjects. Thus I am privileged to be 
able to teach typewriting. Having taught 
English and German at the cadet level, and 
though I now have classes in general busi- 
ness, bookkeeping, and shorthand, my 
greatest delight still comes with the en- 
trance of each group of beginners into my 
typing room. 

Twenty eager faces light up when they 
see the black impressions gingerly struck 
keys have made; twenty pairs of hands 
anxious to finger the keys, to discover the 
purpose of each lever. 

There is no time for discipline problems 
here (!)—for many weeks no need to 
devise special motivation—the machine it- 
Each day brings new dis- 
There is no need 


self suffices. 
coveries for the student. 
for outlining the objectives of the course 
and hoping thereby to interest the pupil 
sufficiently to make him want to do credit- 
ablv well for the next semester or two. 

He wants to learn, and rapidly too, so 
that he can type that English theme or 
letter which perhaps might not be deserv- 
ing of so high a grade when less neatly 
handwritten. He is anxious to type the 
dummy copy for the school newspaper 
which he knows must be accurate if he is 
to be proud of his class project. And what 
more meaningful situation need a teacher 
hope for to convey to her students the im- 
portance of near perfection in proofread- 
ing, accurate typewriting, and even strok- 
ing than a real newspaper that will be sold 
to fellow students. Besides, typing is a 
vecational skill—a means of earning a live- 
lihood after graduation. 


Pupil Growth 

I derive great pleasure in seeing the daily 
growth of my students—achievement that 
is not so apparent in the mastery of a 
more academic problem. Gradually, fin- 
gers loosen up, stroking becomes more 
regular, ghost letters vanish, waste motions 
become less frequent, a penny will stay on 
the typist’s wrist, the little fingers get 
stronger and capitals more often are on 
the line. A feeling of confidence in the 
students is evident as one by one these 
early learning symptoms disappear. 

Perhaps the greatest satisfaction I gain 
from my beginners is the privilege of 
knowing them better. A typing teacher 
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has the chance to give much individual 
attention; she tries to aid each student in 
overcoming his particular difficulties. 
Within a few days she learns each typist’s 
work habits—whether or not he is a stick- 
to-it-ive type, staying with a task that 
challenges his powers of concentration. 
Though I may have had these students in 


another class I really “see” them for the 


"A typing teacher has the chance to give 
much individual attention." 


first time in the typing room—their height 
in relation to the table and chair, the shape 
of their fingers, their muscular control, 
whether good posture at the desk comes 
naturally or whether it must be a subject 
of repeated reminders. 


Rewards of Teaching 

Though my friends have at times won- 
dered why I choose to teach a skill rather 
than a more “intellectual” academic sub- 
ject, I find in typing sufficient opportunity 
to improve the mind and develop a con- 
cept of good work habits. Each exercise 
that must be set up presents a problem 
which, if properly presented to the student, 
can challenge his artistic inclinations and 
his powers of reasoning, his ability to 
work accurately at a fairly rapid pace, and 
his facility in the use of correct spelling. 
In the typing room the student learns good 
housekeeping — chairs in, carriages cen- 
tered, covers straight. 

I am rewarded when a student’s bright 
face tells me that for the first time he 
made no errors on a five-minute timed 
writing or that he wrote more net words 
per minute than ever before. Yes, I like 
to teach beginning typewriting. 





-—KARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATING 
STAND 


Model IE 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of audio- 
visual training. The stand is 
solidly built, eliminating wobble 
and vibration and features a wide 
range of adjustability from 35” to 
48”. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit 
turning in all directions for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 

Models for the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Send coupon for full 
information and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 
32 lonia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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